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Publisher's Note 


Ever since its inception, Konkani Language & Cultural Foundation has 
been striving to enhance the standard of Konkani literature by bringing 
out valuable Konkani literary works and also by giving importance to the 
translation of Konkani books into other languages so as to reach out to 
readers, both in India and abroad. 


Konkani Language and Cultural Foundation has also organised literary 
Seminars, symposia, study groups, inviting not only Konkani writers but 
also litterateurs and speakers from other languages, with the intention of 
further enhancing the standard of writing in Konkani. 


Organising “Vishwa Konkani Sahitya Samaroh" was started from 2015. 
It is one great literary project of World Konkani Centre wherein not only 
Konkani writers, poets, speakers from Konkani Language but also from 
other languages like Kannada, Malyalam, English etc are invited to the 
deliberations. 


In the “Vishwa Konkani Sahitya Samaroh" held in 2015, two Universities, 
namely Goa University and Mangaluru University, were associated with 
these efforts, sending young student-delegates, who participated in the 
deliberations with keen interest. 


The valuable papers submitted in the Seminars, as also the speeches delivered 
and views expressed by the scholars and speakers have been well compiled 
by Dr. Kiran Budkuley with her young associates from Goa University. 
They are now being published through this volume as a valuable document 
for the information of linguists, writers, research fellows of various Literary 
Institutions and Universities in general and Konkani Institutions in particular. 


I thank Dr. Kiran Budkuley, the young contributors to this volume, 
Sri Melvyn Rodrigues and Sri Gurudath Bantwalkar for the pains taken 
to bring out these articles and present this valuable volume aptly titled 
* Aksharpath — The Eternal Path of Letters’ to the readers. 


Dev Borem Korum! 
Basti Vaman Shenoy 
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Preface 


Down the Path of Letters 


This book is a modest outcome of a very ambitious and long-drawn 
project of the World Konkani Centre, Mangaluru in collaboration 
with the Department of English, Goa University, spread over the last 
couple of years or so. This process was initiated with a clearly three- 
pronged approach: firstly, to provide hands on training and impetus to 
budding critics to undertake review writing as well as serious criticism 
of Konkani literature; secondly, to create a body of bi-lateral translator- 
critics and a sizeable corpus of bi-lingual critical terms suited to 
meet the requirement of scholarly criticism in Konkani writing; and 
finally, to generate primarily in English appreciative, analytical, and 
theoretic criticism on select fictional and translational milestones in 
Konkani so as to amplify the reach of Konkani writing beyond the 
known boundaries of conventional readership. Thus, sprouted the idea 
of Aksharpath (literally, the path of letters; metaphorically, the eternal 
path). 


In very broad terms, the twin objectives of Aksharpath were to strengthen 
the supposedly weak links of the Konkani Literary edifice: one, by 
dispelling the perceived failure of the Konkani literary monolith to 
create serious critical response to the Konkani creative writer; and two, 
surmounting the shortcoming of the Konkani literary world to provide 
adequate number of trained translators to meet the steadily growing 
demand in Konkani for bi-lateral translations - mainly from and into 
English/Konkani. Over the last decade, the editor of this volume had 
been working consistently with local as well as national bodies with 
shared objectives and interests towards the creation of workforce as well 
as output of Konkani translations across languages. Quite by chance, a 
collaborative venture of mutually complimentary and beneficial nature 
emerged between World Konkani Centre, Mangaluru and Department 
of English, Goa University in early 2014. 


xiv 


This was the germination of Aksharpath —the beginning of a literary í 
odyssey guided by Shri Basti Vaman Shenoy, the octogenarian visionary 
Director of Konkani Bhas ani Sanskruti Pratishthan (Konkani 
Language and Cultural Foundation). It was a dream that needed to - 
be realised in tangible as well as intangible terms: Shri Gurudath — 
Bantwalkar of World Konkani Centre and this editor decided to . 
undertake this responsibility and so began Aksharpath — a Five-Day - 
Advanced Workshop on Translation and Critical Writing jointly 
organized by Goa University and Konkani Language and Cultural 
Foundation, Mangalore. Details of this extensive workshop are likely — 
to be sought by researchers of Konkani in future. Hence, a brief report 
of this activity is appended at the end. 


That apart, what needs to be emphatically underscored here is that 
the single motivational force all through this endeavour has been the 
conviction rooted in the well-worded observation of Bollinger and 
Sears (1968) that, “ [T]here is no area of meaning encompassed by 
one language that cannot be conveyed by another, the more awkwardly : 
sometimes but never with such imperfection that the idea cannot be put 
across," (43). This seemingly simple statement, made in the context 
of the process of translation, aptly voices and best exemplifies the 
self- belief of the Konkani mind that went into the genesis of this book, 
which has been devoted to a critical and/or comparative analysis of 
translated writing. 


Based purely on their critical focus, these essays can be grouped under 
three categories: those analyzing Konkani works in English translation; 
those which critique translated works from other languages into Konkani; 
and, and those undertaking comparison of two or more translations of 
a single text across more than one language. Their worth lies as much 
in their academic and theoretic application as in the innovative path 
that they have tried to hew in one of the less frequented areas of study 
of Konkani writing. These critical articles by a very enthusiastic and 
enterprising band of young scholars (with an average age of less than . 
25) should be viewed with some degree of deserved appreciation and 
much expectations for future sojourns in this very realm. 


3" December, 2016 Kiran Budkuley 


An Introduction to the Path of Letters: 
Context, Texts and Focus 


Kiran Budkuley 


In today’s world, transformed into a multi-lingual global village, 
translation has become the contemporary lingua franca. As a result of the 
immense information-explosion to which we are witness as well as the 
complex communicational demands of the ‘global village’, translation 
has no longer remained a personal skill or private accomplishment 
of a literary nature to be cultivated at one’s leisure or requirement. 
Moreover, even in its non-literary aspect, it has not remained confined 
to inter-personal verbal communication, interpretation of data/issues 
between individuals or sharing of documents across languages. 


In other words, far from being the traditional plank for inter-lingual 
interaction in alien context/terrain or even the favoured basis of colonial 
education and pedagogy, tailor-made to augment the administrative 
needs of the-then rulers, translation has soared ahead into unimaginably 
complex and challenging existential reality of the global community. 
Interestingly, this global reality is defined by multiple facets of public 
interactive domains driven in turn by the requirements of seamless 
transmutations across the audio-visual and virtual media modes. 


It is also driven by the wide-ranging demands of the international 
fraternity for communication of ideas, dissemination of 
ideologies, negotiation of interests, mobilization of strategy, 
exercise of power, exertion of hegemony and what have 
you. Thus, translation has all but captured such diverse and 
commanding fields of intellectual and financial engagement as 
diplomacy, industry, trade and commerce, travel and tourism, 
fashion and advertizing, and has made impressive foray into the 
twin-domains of education and research, after denting the realm 
of aesthetic and cultural exchanges across the globe. In fine, it 
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| 
has evolved into a compulsive interactive requirement — almost 
a global inevitability, with several strands of manifestations and 
multiple forms. 


Literary translation is the most popular of all kinds of translational 
activity. It has been traditionally considered as the transference of - 
the verbal message/resource from a literary text in one language 
into another, without the loss of its fundamental meaning, and with 
minimum stylistic alterations. Over the years, this accommodative 
approach to translation has considerably changed as a result of the shift 
in the contemporary mindset with regard to what “is” translation and 
what translation entails. From the acknowledged postcolonial view that 
it is a “political act" to its more recent strand that it is the “rewriting” of 
the source text, translation is being perceived in a new light. 


These several emergent viewpoints have enriched the perspective of the 
present-day translator and also of his/her critic about translation, not 
just as a literary praxis, but also as the product of its historical context 
and political process. For instance, Roman Alvarez and Carmen-Africa 
Vidal have famously hit the bull's eye of this complex discourse by 
asserting in the article aptly titled “Translating: A Political Act", in no 
ambiguous terms that: “[T]ranslation is not the production of a text 
equivalent to another text, but rather a complex process of re-writing 
the original which runs parallel to both the overview of the language 
and to the influences and balance of power that exists between one 
culture and another" (See, Translation Power Subversion, 1996, 1-10). 


Be that as it may, the commonly known forms of translation 
have been helpfully categorized by Roman Jacobson as: intra- 
lingual; inter-lingual; and, transmutation or trans-creation. Of 
these, the last one is most amenable to the rendering of creative 
writing, mainly poetry and fiction. Konkani literature has _ 
amply benefitted from all these aspects of the translation praxis. 
However, at this juncture, dwelling on the abundant translational 
oeuvre in Konkani and its critique will be somewhat misplaced 
in the absence of a brief introduction to Konkani writing . 


An Introduction to the Path of Letters: Context, Texts and Focus 3 


Modern Literature in Konkani is believed to begin (and with reason) 
with the impetus given to it by Shenoi Goembab. It is not as if there 
was no writing in Konkani before. But what there was of it, was 
neither in spirit nor in substance, a literature that was aware of its own 
identity. In fact, Dr. Joaquim Heliodoro da Cunha Rivara’s famous 
historical essay on Konkani Language, (“Ensaio Historico da Lingua 
Concani” 1857), exhorting the Konkani community to awaken to the 
unpardonable neglect of their rich language, or Msgr. Sebastião Rodolfo 
Dalgado’s erudite, rational view that “Konkani should be written in its 
own alphabet Devnagari” had to be expressed not in Konkani, but in 
Portuguese. While this does not in any way diminish the worth of their 
visionary views, their examples are cited as a case in point. 


Likewise, Eduardo Bruno De Sousa’s pioneering step of starting a 
periodical in Konkani Udentechem Sallok (1889), and his urge and 
commitment towards the uplift of Konkani language expressed in his 
novel Kristanv Ghorabo (completed c.1905; publ.1911) and in his epic 
verse-narrative, Ev ani Mori (1899) were commendable given their 
age and context. But they remained confined within the Romi script 
for decades until the latter was transliterated and introduced to M.A. 
Konkani syllabus in the 1990s, and the former was published (2011) 
also after transliteration by Goa Konkani Akademi. Only then, did they 
become a part of the discourse in the academia as also in the public 
domain. This shows the importance of intra-lingual translation which 
includes ‘transliteration’. 


But to return to Shenoi Goembab, thanks to his untiring and multi- 
pronged endeavour for the resurgence of Konkani language, culture and 
identity in the 20th Century, modern Konkani Literature became the 
voice of the Konkani people, the reflection of their ethos, the medium of 
their aspirations and above all, the crusade for their rightful identity. It 
is important to underscore here that he set very high store by translation 
(mainly in the mode of adaptation) to enrich the granaries of Konkani 
when its literary fields had lain fallow for centuries due to prohibitive 
colonial policies, large-scale proscription and societal neglect. 
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Ae l EE EIE QUE ad i v ie 
Interestingly, he used Marathi for polemical writings as required under 
the circumstances to counter his adversaries through well-researched 
articles in periodicals; but he wrote books in multiple genres in 
Konkani in Devnagari script. Besides, he provided a prose rendering 
of the Sanskrit Bhagvad Gita in Konkani, trans-created Moliere's 
comedies from French into fully nativized cultural context of homespun 
Konkani idiom. But for the masses who could read only Roman script, 
he transmuted as many as eleven plays of Shakespeare in Konkani in 
that script. In other words, he reached out to all sections of the Konkani 
populace; and, what is more, rated translation as a praxis as highly as 
he did creative or academic writing. This inclusive perspective has 
influenced the genesis of this volume. 


Following in Shenoi Goembab's illustrious footsteps, in post-liberation 
Goa, the Konkani writer has been primarily at the vanguard of social 
struggle and desirable change: whether for separate identity for Goa 
against the proposed merger, or for the recognition of Konkani as 
an independent Language, or for a separate state on the basis of its 
distinct linguistic identity; or even for Konkani as the Official language 
of that State. That is why, the visionary writer Ravindra Kelekar has 
often emphasized the role and the destiny of the Konkani writer to be 
the fighter even for the survival of his language, identity, culture, and, 
thereby, of literature. 


One of the greatest strengths of Konkani literature, mainly in Goa, 
has been to acknowledge the shift in time, ethos and respond to it in 
terms of contextual representation, thematic focus, stylistic innovation 
and insightful vision. This can be better demonstrated by making a 
reference to the novels, since that form has the range and the scope 
necessary for such analysis. Thus, for instance, Achchev brought to the 
fore —through the erosion of the idyllic village-life of the Antruz taluka 
of Goa—the socio-cultural devastation caused to the hinterland of Goa 
by the ruthless onslaught of the mining industry. Karmelin etched on 
the literary map of Goa, the poverty-stricken rural life along the coastal 
belt, exposing the mute compromises of the victims, mainly women, 
compelled by the overpowering circumstances and harsh working 
conditions in some of the Gulf countries. 
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“In like vein, Kali Ganga offers on the enchanting canvass of pastoral 
- Karwar the socio-economic problems in an overtly well-knit agrarian 
- elan and how their unethical upheavals affect the moral, psychological 

and even physical existence of women in patriarchal hierarchies. 
_ Bhogdand returns to the central issue of migration to the Gulf countries 
- for employment, but also brings in its wake the issue of the woman's 
- freedom of thought and her choice of destiny. 


While the first three are superlative in terms of a vivid context, the 
thematic focus of Bhogdand is commendable although the same cannot 
be said of its authorial vision. None the less, it brings into limelight 
the ignored sections of the society, particularly the under-privileged 
female, who prioritizes her material prospects over her morality and 
her commitment to matrimony. In a way, the novel demonstrates the 
author's commitment to the reality as she sees it. 


The indomitable spirit behind similar authorial commitments to their 
land, society and language is seen in the works of almost all major 
Konkani writers of our time, particularly in their literary masterpieces. 
However, it is not possible to encompass all literary genres in a critical 
study visualized in this volume. Hence, the Konkani novel has been 
the preferred genre of most of the critical discussions in this book, with 
selective texts from other genres, such as the short story or drama in 
translation having been also taken up for discussion or comparative 
study of renderings in some of the essays. 


Interestingly, even in the analysis of translated texts into Konkani, it is 
the novel form that takes the cake. There is another strong reason for 
this priority given to the novels over other genres- their easy availability 
in translation. It is hoped that, sooner than later, another edition of an 
Aksharpath - like mega-workshop will bring substantial translated texts 
from other genres, mainly poetry, into critical reckoning. Until such time, 
this volume may be seen as an early evidence ofthe young Konkani critics’ 
commitment to the study of Konkani writing in English translation. It 
may also be seen as the testimony of their individual perspectives on 
issues, texts and individuals for which neither the editor of this volume 
nor the collaborating institutions behind this enterprise take either credit 
or responsibility. 
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Of Land And Letters: Socio-Ecological Issues In 
Select Konkani Texts In Translation 


Akshata Bhatt 


Abstract 


Metaphorically speaking, satellite topography of Goan writing in 
Konkani will reveal the presence of a subtle but strong sense of 
ecological consciousness in its literary and cultural expressions. 
Through various ways, these texts explore myriad shades of the human- 
environment relationship, thereby contributing to the understanding of 
human-nature interdependency. In the light of the global environmental 
crisis, there is a need to identify and study the deeper implications of 
such cultural engagement with nature. With this objective, using the 
twin critical approaches of Translation Studies and Green Cultural 
Studies, the present paper seeks to explore salient ecocritical themes 
prevalent in select Konkani short stories and to offer a case study of 
Mahabaleshwar Sail’s Konkani novella Hawthan (2009) translated into 
English by Vidya Pai as The Kiln (2011). 


Key Terms: Translation; Culture; Green Studies; Konkani Writing; 
Ecocritical 


Introduction 


Throughout the evolution of translation studies as an academic 
discipline, there have been many paradigmatic shifts in research and 
analysis in this area. From the debate over word-to-word versus sense- 
to-sense translation to the theories of linguistic equivalence in the mid- 
twentieth century, from the philosophical approaches to translation to 
the functional theories that impacted praxis, the rubrics of translation 
studies has been in a constant state of dynamism. One such landmark 
shift occurred when André Lefevere advocated that translation is 
not merely a linguistic activity but a cultural practice and that this 
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practice does not occur in isolated and abstract realms but is inevitably 
influenced by the broader cultural context (s) of both the source and - 
the translated texts. This shift from translation as text to translation as - 
culture and politics is what Mary Snell-Hornby calls the ‘cultural turn’ 


in translation studies. 


The concept of cultural turn in translation studies reinforces the fact 
that in translating, the translator does not merely take words from - 
one language into another but rather takes and acquaints one ‘world’ 
— social, cultural and also physical/topographical — with another. In 
fact, this is how translation helps different societies explore common 
interests possibly promoting intra-global proximity. Said Shiyab, 
while analyzing the effect of globalization on translation, reiterates, 
*[One] cannot deny that globalization and translation are intertwined. 
Globalization has always been a significant aspect of translation, simply 
because translation brings cultures closer" (201007). 


This relevant aspect of translation cannot be overlooked. Translation 
is not a mere metaphorical bridge between languages. It is in fact an 
actual bridge (albeit abstract) between land, language, society, culture 
and nature. When a text is translated from one language to another, it is 
an accepted fact that the receptor language and culture is enriched. The 
readers of the receptor languages are acquainted with myriad socio- 
cultural aspects of another culture. 


However, one needs to notice that myriad vistas of the source language 
and culture themselves open up to the source text readers through 
translation. This is particularly true in situations where a text is taken 
from a lesser known language to a global language — in most cases, 
English. When fiction emanating from the cultural roots of one region 
finds re-representation in another culture informed by certain theoretic/ 
creative ideas, newer perspectives of discussion of the source text itself 
may open up. 


Much like what Sri Aurobindo said about the importance of the 
European intellectual wave in positing the reviving Indian spirit face- 
to-face with novel conditions and ideals and with the urgent necessity 
of understanding, assimilating and conquering them, the translated text 
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may sometimes become a window through which the source culture 
may be analyzed anew in tandem with global perspectives. In the course 
of the present researcher's seemingly unrelated forays into translation 
and green culture studies with completely different orientations, it was 
discovered that various theoretic perspectives of green cultural studies 
can be applied to the textual perceptions of the practice of translation 
from Konkani to English. 


Discussion 
Green Cultural Studies 


Around 1980s, when discussions of the ‘cultural turn’ had entered the 
field of translation studies, the area of Green Cultural Studies too was 
gradually but emphatically making its presence felt. As an immediate 
response to the global environmental crisis scholars from different fields 
began to deliberate over what their specific field(s) could contribute 
to the understanding of the unfolding environmental hazards. As such, 
litterateurs in general and literary theorists in particular began revisiting 
literary and cultural texts with the express interest of exploring and 
underlining ecological consciousness (or sometimes the lack of it) in 
them with the firm belief that Potter (2005) aptly expresses thus: “[H] 
ow we represent the world informs how we live in it — either responsive 
or not to our ecological place...Far from irrelevant to the anxieties of 
the planet in crisis, literary poetics can claim an engagement not only 
with this theme but also its material unfolding" ( 01; Emphasis added). 


If translation too is an act of representation and re-representation, which 
moreover, as Lefevere suggests, can be influenced by dominant literary 
poetics, and, if ‘literary poetics can claim an engagement with’ both the 
theme as well as the material unfolding of the environmental crisis, then 
the need to study these seemingly unrelated fields becomes exigent. 


Ecological Consciousness in Konkani Writing 


A foray into Konkani literature in Goa shows that there is a vibrant 
spontaneity, an unostentatious subtlety in the consciousness shown by 
Goan writers towards the natural world. Konkani literature has often 
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on a 
portrayed vivid shades of the unique relationship between the land and 
the (Goan) people (s). The land, the flora and the fauna are not merely 
the materialistic ‘other’, but rather a palpable and influential presence 
in the lives of individuals. The natural cycle is an intrinsic part of many 
traditional festivities/observations, which have been the time-tested 
media for ecological preservation. The complete identification, with 
the land, the flora and the fauna, shown by some characters in certain 
Konkani texts, is a recurrent phenomenon in Konkani literature. 


This is particularly true of the texts which have been narrated from the 
point of view of the flora and fauna themselves. For instance, Damodar 
Mauzo’s “Marann Yena Mhunn” is a story about the Odyssey of a 
water-snake (hevallem), as she seeks to migrate from a waterless, and 
hence homeless, place to one that can provide her the necessary means 
of survival. Her journey is tragic; with the death of her little one, with 
whom she had begun her journey, the whole purpose of her existence is 
lost. But just at that juncture, she meets a lone cashew-tree who not only 
persuades her to live but also informs her of a lake in a distance which 
has hitherto been unexplored by humans and is, therefore, habitable. 


Accordingly, the water-snake reaches the lake after a tedious journey; 
sorrowfully remembering all her near ones that had died writhing for 
water, she seeks solace in water. But even this happiness is not destined 
to last long. Soon enough, humans reach the lake and almost empty it of 
water in order to fulfill their own needs. The snake is not only displaced 
from her new-found habitat once again but is also killed by the humans 
who spot her. Mauzo sketches an image of decadence that prevails 
over the environment as it lies like a “bed-ridden patient” (in Konkani 
"Haatunnar paddillya vaytakarabashen") - waterless, treeless, with 
dead flora and fauna; it is indeed an image which is both threatening 
and tragic. 


The overtly third-person narrative of the story is interspersed with 
the occasional first-person narrative of the water-snake. This unique 
narrative technique accomplishes a two-fold purpose — the first person 
narrative *personifies'/humanizes' the non-human protagonist and 
thereby enables the reader to immediately connect to and identify with 
the trials and tribulations of the water-snake. So much so that, the 
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onset of humans in the last scene is almost intrusive; the onomatopoeic 
‘gush gush’ sound of water from the lake being taken through pipes to 
a tank disturbs the lyric harmony which both the reader and the water- 
snake experience in the immediately preceding scene. The third person 
narrative achieves the much-needed alienation effect; moreover, it 
enables the readers to gauge and deliberate over the horrors that can 
come over their ecology and environment, if immediate corrective 
measures to protect natural habitats are not taken. 


The story deftly switches from the first person to the third person 
narrative, but even when the narration is from an omniscient authorial 
perspective, neither does it fail to be bio-centric nor does it render the 
‘hevallem’ into the objectified ‘other’. One of the major reasons that 
makes this possible is the distinct feature of the Konkani language, 
which (unlike English) accords a masculine/feminine gender to code- 
units like ‘land’ (bhuim) and a gendered identity even to neutered code- 
units like “‘water-snake’ (hevalle), thereby rendering the notion of bio- 
centricism, both natural and palpable. 


When some of these code-units are taken into English, the gender 
accorded to them by the language is a neuter one. The use of the neuter 
gender ‘it’ for several of these key signifiers makes the entire perspective 
of the text anthropocentric. Thus, it spontaneously renders the actual 
flora and fauna that are depicted effectively as the objectified ‘other’. 
Moreover, it has been observed that the use of neuter gender diminishes 
much of the value associated with aspects such as motherhood, the 
struggle for survival, grief over separation, which are the attributes of 
human life largely celebrated not only in the literature but also in the 
culture of humans. Therefore, the use of the feminine gender pronoun 
"she" for the water-snake and of the male gender pronoun “he” for the 
cashew tree, made by the translator, to present a third person narrative 
in translating *Marann Yena Mhunn" appears apt. 


While it was considerably easier to accord the feminine gender to the 
code-unit *water-snake' in the English language as the concept of male 
and female for a snake is acceptable within its larger structural system, 
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it was particularly difficult to do so in translating Chandrakant Keni's 
*Faantri Pondchi Aankri" (The Sprout beneath the Stone) which spoke | 
of a sprout that becomes a symbol of resilience for the protagonist 
Shrinivas, a former freedom fighter, disillusioned by the socio-political 
scenario of post-liberation Goa. He even contemplates leaving his 
native land for good. The necessity to refrain from using the neuter 
gender for the code-unit ‘sprout’ in English translation not only arises 
from the fact that in Konkani the code-unit “aankri” is ‘feminine’ but 
also because the ‘resilient’ sprout becomes a metaphor of the struggle 
for survival which would have been undermined if the neuter ‘it’ were 
used instead. 


AlotofKonkani literary texts are not only biocentric, but they also portray 
human interdependency on the flora and fauna. This interdependency is 
often emotional, rising above monetary or materialistic considerations. 
One of Mahabaleshwar Sail’s short stories, *Aankri" (A New Sprout) 
shows the beautiful bond of innocence and mutual interdependence that 
exists between nature and women. It is only due to the unwavering 
belief and nurture of Kusum (an adolescent) that a seemingly forsaken 
pumpkin seed grows against all odds into a sturdy creeper and bears 
an impressive fruit. But then, unable to fetch a suitable price for this 
fruit, Kusum finally serves it to her fatigued father when their hand-to- 
mouth existence can afford nothing else. Damodar Mauzo intricately 
captures the damage caused by the existent dichotomy between 
environment preservation and economic development in his landmark 
work “Bhurguim Mhuguelim Tim” (translated as “These are my 
Children"). In Meena Kakodkar’s *Devtanvshim", the writer uses the 
motif of *devtanvshim'- a wild edible variety of cucumber — through 
which the narrator, a resident in London, seeks to revisit her past, 
fondly recollecting snippets from her childhood memories in a village. 
Devyani, the daughter of their domestic help, features as an indelible 
part of the narrator’s memories. It is vital to note that the narrator’s 
recollections of Devyani run almost parallel to her reminiscences of the 
serene village environment wherein she had spontaneously connected 
with nature. 
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- Some Konkani texts show eco-consciousness not only by celebrating 
the interrelationship between humans and nature, but also through an 
explicit or subtle interrogation of and opposition to certain traditional 
practices that go against ecological values. Prakash Paryekar’s 
*Mahaballi" highlights the brutal felling (the word used in text is 
“Maarap” which means killing) of trees in order to ‘celebrate’ the 
traditional festivity of *Holli'. Paryekar provides graphic details of how 
the mango tree is ‘wounded’ and ‘stabbed’ at different points so that she 
is destroyed soon. A bitter feud that arises over the felling of this tree 
between two villagers results in the unexpected, and uncalled for, death 
of one of them. Following this, an end is brought to the observation of 
this traditional practice. This ends thus: 


Ek sutki zhall gaanvbhar patalli...Ek khosyalli zhulluk raanbhar faankli 


(A. mournful gloom enveloped the village...A gentle breeze of relief 
spread across the forest) 


A case study of The Kiln by Mahabaleshwar Sail 
Introduction to The Kiln 


Mahabaleshwar Sail is a nationally renowned and celebrated Konkani 
writer. His creative sensibility, “shaped by his rural upbringing and fine- 
tuned to natural environment” (Budkuley, 2012), has probably made him 
acutely responsive to the issues of the hitherto marginalized sections/ 
individuals of society. His exemplary way of forcefully portraying 
subtle issues of grave importance is at its best in his novella, Hawthan, 
understandably adjudged the Best Konkani Book of the year 2010 by 
Konkani Language and Cultural Foundation. It has been translated into 
English, Kannada and Malayalam; the English translation of Hawthan 
by Vidya Pai titled The Kiln has been used for the analysis in this paper. 


Discussion 


Very briefly, The Kiln portrays the acute trials and tribulations of 
an economically, and by extension, politically as well as socially 
marginalized community of potters. As the novella opens, we are 
introduced to the impending crisis that the community may plausibly 
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face due to the ‘development’ project likely to be undertaken by the 
government — the building of a dam over the lake which provides them : 
with clay. No doubt, the dam would ensure a continuous flow of water 
even throughout the year. This is a blessing for the agrarian community 
but a portent of doom for the potters who depend upon the dry clay of 
the lake to shape their livelihood — literally and metaphorically. The 
lake is a veritable source of survival for two communities — the agrarian 
as well as the potters. In its abundance, the lake ensured greenery, in 
drying up it offered the “smooth, buttery clay” which had enticed the 
ancestors of potters' community to settle there. 


| 


A low dam on the southern flank directed the water into a little 
stream that flowed westwards towards the village. As a result, the 
water level would begin to sink in the month of Magh, and by the 
end of Phalgun, the cracks and fissures on its dry bed would be 
exposed. The farmers and their herds of cattle would move away 
and the potters would have access to the clay. (06) 


This delicate balance of sustenance amidst conflicting interests is 
ensured by nature; but gradually the changing economic structures 
begin to intervene in this natural harmony of co-existence. Earthen 
pots, used traditionally for all festivities as well as domestic activities, 
begin to find their utility only in funeral rites. Availability of ready and 
durable substitutes in plastic and stainless steel leads to an indifference 
to the potters' art — day after day of tedious work manages to procure 
only meager income barely supporting a hand-to-mouth existence. 
Economic degradation gradually paves way for the weakening of societal 
structures and bonds within the community. At the commencement of 
the novella we are told that the potters’ community is tightly knit. Yet, 
it had never been a self-enclosed entity; on the contrary, it has always 
accepted and assimilated people from different social backgrounds: 


The families in the potter’s colony pay no attention to these caste 
distinctions today and an outsider observing the community’s 
activities would believe they were a large extended family sharing 
the same roots. They do not rake up these distinctions even during 
the most vehement quarrels and fights... [T]hey share their joys 
and sorrows and draw strength from their shared experience to face 
the stark poverty that is their lot (07). 
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However, as mentioned earlier, these intricately-knit fabrics of societal 
mosaic begin to rip apart with the augmentation of poverty, the acute 
knowledge of their helplessness in larger socio-economic set-up and the 
news of the anticipated building of the dam. Intra-community quarrels 
begin to turn into bitter fights; the younger generation seeking better 
prospects abandons the village after forsaking their profession leading 
to individual alienation and the breakdown of clan bonds. Interestingly, 
this is depicted through the compelling trope of a mango tree —selflessly 
loved by the community in happier times, but brutally bartered for 
money at a later stage of deprivation and impoverishment. 


It is pertinent to note here that in various other texts, the breakdown 
of a community structure is more often than not brought out through 
a symbol from the natural world. To give a few instances — in Cry, 
the Beloved Country the socio-ecological degradation of the village 
of Ndotsheni is brought out through the images of the dried grass and 
barren land; in The Inheritors the potent image of Lok wanting to be 
absorbed back by Oa — mother earth — shows the brutal annihilation of a 
Neanderthal community at the hands of the ‘civilized Homo Sapiens’; in 
Pundalik Naik's Achchev the stealing of the sacred kegdi flower shows 
how economic greed has overpowered societal and environmental 
considerations. 


In The Kiln too, one ofthe strongest images which shows the downward 
spiral of the community's life is the cutting off of the mango tree. 
Introduced to us early in the novel, we are told that the mango tree, 
"cast its cool shade over the potter's colony and people's hearts were 
gratified by the profusion of mangos that hung from every bough. This 
whole area would soon take on the appearance of a festival as birds and 
insects, squirrels and crows would begin to scamper about its boughs... 
Hordes of children would gather under the tree...[T]he women would 
prowl about at dusk gathering the fallen fruit" (42). 


Any proposal made by the fisher-community to chop off the tree would 
be enough to provoke the potters into violent opposition initially; the 
tree was an inextricable member of their daily life, after all. But in the 
course of dire poverty, the helpless potters have to give in — the mango 
tree is cut for procuring twenty-four thousand rupees. 
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The potters gathered in old man Soyru's courtyard that evening. 
Each man knew, deep in his heart that it was wrong to sell this 
tree... 


It casts too much of shade all through the year. We have to look for 
sunny patches to dry our pots" a voice said faintly from one side... 
Sitai didn't know whether to laugh or to cry at this excuse. (82) 


Despite its absence, the mango tree is conspicuous throughout the 
novella. There is a constant mention of the tree and the literal and 
metaphorical loss of its soothing shade. 


The potters moved around uncomfortably all day, almost wishing 
that the shade would cover their homes yet again. The vast expanse 
of open sky, the brilliant sunshine seemed too much to bear (83). 


Devoid of any alternate source of income and sans space, either in 
precept or practice in the political agendas, the potters' community 
loses its societal hold; crime sets in, marriage alliances are either 
broken or severed, the institution of family is ripped apart and, at the 
end of the novella, the community remains a mere semblance, spectre 
of its former self. 


In portraying the spontaneous kinship between womanhood and 
environment, Sail leaves us with two strong images that encapsulate 
the catastrophic condition of this community which is left anchorless on 
the threshold of doom — one, as mentioned earlier, is that of the mango 
tree, albeit in absentia, and the second one is of Sitai, a character 
occupying a triply marginalized role of that of a widowed woman in a 
male-dominated potters’ community — reminiscing the past glory of this 
community She is acutely aware of the breaking down of a system that 
she has always been a part of, and with which she has perhaps equated 
her very identity. 


With the collapse of her community, she sees a manifestation of her 
own trauma in the natural world around her: 


The mango tree in the settlement continued to flower and bear fruit 
every year, but they cut it down and pulled out the roots. A vast 
quantity of sap trickled out of those roots, who did that tree weep 
for? Who did it curse? (132) 
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Just like the mango tree, she casts a metaphoric shade over the entire 
community, looking after each of them as her own children; but with 
the rapid breakdown of the traditional communitarian fabric, she is 
left at crossroads; should she preserve and re-build what is breaking 
down or should she hold on to the tenuous grip of change? It is perhaps 
this perplexing binary proposition which makes her paradoxically 
urge Sadanand, Yashwant’s son who runs away to Pune and finds a 
good job after passing his examinations, to stay on and help the 
potters'community on the one hand, but at the same time to find a job 
for her grandson somewhere outside the village on the other hand. 


The novella much like Damodar Mauzo's short story *Marann Yena 
Mhunn" ends with the cacophonous sounds of ‘developmental 
destruction' as the government workers come to commence the work of 
the dam. For the potters, this sound is that of Death itself: 


Sitai mavshi, can you hear the gurgle of Death out there by the 
lake? Ghanshyam wailed...Sitai walked up with measured steps 
and flopped on the ground, as though someone had broken her 
limbs. (132) 


Conclusion 


Cheryl Glotfelty, a leading ecocritical scholar, expressed her disapproval 
of the shocking indifference of literary works? to what she felt was the 
most pressing contemporary issue of all — global environmental crisis 
as she strongly felt that literature does not float above the material world 
in some aesthetic ether, but rather plays a part in an immensely complex 
global system in which energy, matters and ideas interact. The Konkani 
writer in Goa certainly seems to have heeded to this line of thinking. 


The spontaneous, earthy socio-ecological consciousness showcased by 
Konkani literature provides multi-dimensional insights into human- 
environ-society relationship; if translational praxis and critical analysis 
are considered to be purpose-driven, intra-global communicative acts 
that seek to participate and contribute actively in various inter/cross 
disciplinary discussions on different issues of universal concern, then 
- both these practices will certainly help in a big way to highlight the 
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global significance of issues raised by the Konkani writers in their 
works. The societal dichotomies shown by Mahabaleshwar Sail in 
The Kiln and other writers in their short fiction, discussed above, are 
entrenched in human society all over and represented in different 
literatures. A veritable transference and exchange of these ideas may 
possibly build bridges and open up new vistas for research. 


—— n 
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‘Change Ensuing Change: The Upheaval as an 


Embodiment of Protest Literature 


Nafisa Oliveira 


Abstract 


Literature has inspired change through protest — subtle and blatant — time 
and again. This paper seeks to explore Pundalik Naik's The Upheaval 
(2002) in the light of Protest Literature i.e. its ability to function as a 
catalyst of change; examining the psychological, social and linguistic 
framework of change. The present analysis has been carried out from 
the views put forth by western theorists on Protest Literature. Although 
sufficient research has not been undertaken on protest literature in India, 
there is no dearth of such literature in the country. The paper attempts to 
carve a path in this direction. 


Key Terms: Protest literature; Change; Embodiment; Stimulation; 
Psyche 


Introduction 


There are writers whose work is an expression of their talent and there 
are those who use their talent to express. The Goan writer Pundalik Naik, 
belongs to the latter rank. His novel The Upheaval, originally written as 
Achchev (1977) is a testimony to this fact. The author's beliefs emerge 
from the pages of the text and result in the reader empathising with the 
characters. 


Every novel has a didactic element along with its artistic one. 
Consciously or sub-consciously, artists have integrated ideas with art. 
Literature is no different. The philosophers believed that there should 


_ bea moral dimension to literature; that there was a greater purpose to it 


than entertainment. While some writers take up traditional moral issues, 
the fast changing society has resulted in the contemporary writers 
moving on to problems that are relevant to the status quo. The protest in 


` The Upheaval is against the advent of mining and its fallout. 
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a 
Synopsis of The Upheaval 


Part I 


Acchev is set in the village of Kolamba nestled in the taluka of Ponda. 
The novel opens with a pleasant description of the landscape, lush 
with greenery. The story is set among the agricultural community and 
inevitably the initial conversations are centred on sowing and harvesting. 
Pandhari, his wife Rukmini and their children Nanu and Kesar live a 
modest but content life removed from the shadows of industrialization. 
But not for long. Temptation soon comes along in the guise of Babuso, 
a middleman between the mining entrepreneur, Prasad Babu and the 
proletariat. He portrays an attractive picture of the industry and appeals 
to Pandhari on the basis of the monetary advantage. Pandhari, though 
initially sceptical, later gives in to the offer. Rukmini’s intuition tells her 
that something is amiss but she submits to her husband’s choice. Not 
only does Pandhari get so sucked up into the industry but he expects 
his children to offer him a helping hand as well — at the cost of their 
education and future. 


There are two characters in the novel that play the role of guiding spirits. 
One is the village elder Abu, and the other is an outsider, Savlo Master. 
Savlo Master comes with the noble intention of educating the children 
of the village but people undermined his purpose. Abu seeks to stop the 
villagers from going wayward. However, his words are not appreciated 
by the villagers and his wise observations are relegated as needless 
dogmas. Their indifference turns into insensitivity when they refuse to 
carry his bier after his death, as it would mean losing their day’s earning 
at the mine site. Shanker who is Nanu’s playmate is moved by this 
episode and Savlo Master and he eventually leave the village. 


Part II 


The second part of Acchev leaps ten years ahead and gives an account 
of the changes that occurred over that period of time. This Part details 
the evils that have befallen the village — increased alcohol consumption, 
violence against women and degradation of the land. And the back drop 
for all this is the land degradation and the obliteration of vegetation by 
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the dust and ore. Nanu is now a truck driver. Kesar, like most of the 
other village women, works near the mine plots. Pandhari has a tea 
shop which is frequented by the truck drivers. Rukmini takes ill and is 
unable to move from her bed often. Her frequent visitor is Babuso, who 
however had underhand motives and even attempts to rape Kesar one 
night when given shelter at their home. 


Nanu is in a relationship with an older woman Devki, who, it is later 
. revealed, happens to be the estranged wife of Babuso. He is told by 
Manuel, a fellow truck driver, that his sister has had an abortion. This 
incident is a turning point in Nanu's life; it offers him that moment of 
self-actualization that leads to a change of heart. At this point of time, 
the reader learns of Savlo Master's demise and Shanker reappears. 
Nanu wishes to attend the final rites but circumstances prohibit him 
from doing so. Shanker makes certain statements that seem to be more 
for the reader than the characters themselves. But more than himself, it 
is his prophetic pictures that speak. 


Nanu is accidently buried under a massive heap of mineral dust. The 
novel comes to a close with Rukmini holding the severed head of her 
son. The visual is a very disconcerting one and leaves the reader with 
an unsettling feeling. Thus, the close of the novel is in stark contrast to 
the opening paragraphs. 


Stimulation of the psyche 


The power of literature lies in its ability to rouse emotions. Aristotle 
has provided with us with the theory of catharsis. Irrespective of what 
meaning of catharsis we take on, theorists are in agreement that that 
we read is most often subsumed. Ergo, an affect on the psyche would 
certainly follow. 


Protest literature is difficult to define and several theorists have attempted 
to explain the term. None of the definitions has been accepted as the 
ultimate one, nor has any been discarded outright. Notwithstanding 
such lack of critical consensus, it is necessary to delve into some of the 
explanations offered in order to identify a suitable basis for the paper. 
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Do enn aL 
John Stauffer in American Protest Literature (2009) has provided three 
requirements of protest literature: empathy, shock value, and symbolic 


action, in which empathy encourages, shock value inspires emotions - 


and desires, and symbolic action promotes interpretation (Deprez 92). 


In The Upheaval, it is the atmosphere created within the narrative that 
affects the readers’ psyche more than the consequences of mining. Even 
before Nanu's job has taken a toll on his life and Kesar has fallen prey 


pe 


to the exploitative wiles of men, it is their observations as children that — 
leave the reader with a sense of foreboding. The innocent conversations : 


become fixated on the mining activity as Shanker tells Nanu while 
playing, "Let's not work in the fields. We’ll work in the mine. More 
money there" (Naik 37). This incident acts as a precursor to what is to 
follow in their lives. Eventually Shanker proves to be more of a thinker, 
his pictures speaking for him. 


The technique of foreshadowing has been used in The Upheaval. There 
appears to be an implicit idea that if one is to go against the societal 
norms, rebellion would eventually lead to downfall. Pandhari had 
intended to sow his field before the annual ceremony to honour the 
Spirit of the Lake was conducted. He had been warned by Shanu that, 
in the past, such disregard had led to nothing but misfortune. A similar 
episode occurs in the novel Chemmeen (1956) by Thakazhi Sivasankaran 
Pillai (English translation 2013). The protagonist Chembankunju, pays 
no heed to his friend's advice and overlooks several traditions among 
the fishing community; this eventually leads to misfortune in his own 
family, negating the very rationale of his aspirations. In the present case, 
Pandhari eventually does postpone the sowing due to the mining work 
that comes his way. This opportunistic decision is more impulsive than 
rational and marks the beginning of Pandhari's downfall. His response 
to the dilemma (to sow or not to sow) can be juxtaposed with that of the 
Archbishop in T. S. Eliot's Murder in the Cathedral (1935). To quote 
the Archbishop verbatim, “The last temptation is the greatest treason: 
To do the right deed for the wrong reason” (Eliot 258). For Pandhari 
it is just the opposite: he ventures to do the *wrong' thing for what 
he thinks to be the right reason. In the case of the Archbishop, he is 


NE 
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redeemed, as realisation occurs to him in time, however Pandhari is 


not so fortunate.. Consequently, the actions following his ‘knee-jerk’ 
decision are doomed to backfire, taking a toll of his family, health ane 
happiness. 


Other characters of the novel have to face the consequences of their 
actions as well. Babuso blatantly plucks the first kegdi blossom of the 


season as a gift for Rukmini during one of their furtive liaisons, ignorant 


of the fact that it was intended to be offered to the Ganapati idol during 
the Chavath festival which was to take place in two days. Babuso proves 
to be a bad omen himself which is affirmed by the subsequent events. 


While these were more conscious decisions of the villagers, other 
inauspicious events, which are symbolic, occur as well. On Shigmo 
Punav, during the div/i dance the lamp from Nanu's head falls on his 
back, causing burns. Pandhari blatantly blames Savlo Master for this 
and the villagers conveniently follow suit. However, the truth is that 
this was the outcome of a neck ache caused by his carrying stones on 
his head at the mines. In course of time, the reader is made aware of 
this fact. 


Likewise, the rice dolls, made to carry the evil out of the village on 
the annual Baras, were found to be teeming with worms. All these 
happenings foreshadow the catastrophe that is to befall Pandhari's 
family unit and the community at large. Curiously, the villagers' 
ignorance or oblivion is antithetical to the gradual comprehension of 
readers, working almost in the form of reverse psychology. 


Nanu is *swallowed' and decapitated by the mound of ore that he himself 
had unloaded. This final scene clearly seems to be a waking call: it is 
meant to drive home the point that people should act now lest it be too 
late. While it was not unexpected that a catastrophe of this magnitude 
would eventually befall, it is the time that marks its significance. Nanu 
had woken up that morning with a feeling that it was a new dawn in his 
life; ironically, it ended up being the last dawn in his life. The success of 
Protest literature is concluded from this point: when a reader is left with 
the inkling that something needs to be done for fear that it will be too late. 
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NG 
The social novel affecting collective consciousness 


Protest Literature includes an array of experiences which the characters 


in the text go through. Albeit being subjective, the concerns that | 


underlie these narratives are universal in nature. Liberal historian and 
writer Howard Zinn (2013) opines that protest literature is any form 
of communication that has some effect on the consciousness of people 
reading or listening. Stauffer goes further and asserts that authors of 
such literature allows a “collective consciousness”, which aids people 


— 


in realizing that they may share a common discontent with certain - 


structures within society. 


The Upheaval goes beyond just presenting a replica of the society in 
which it is set; it articulates extant societal sentiments. These include 
corruption, injustice, moral deprivation and environmental degradation. 
Such issues affect and catch the attention of a lay person and are not 
relative to only a certain region or society. The author has not intended 
to concentrate on the individual misfortunes that a character faces 
so much as he wishes to indicate that there are issues that affect the 
community or society at large. Kiran Budkuley (2012) writes: 


The novel appears to be, at least in critical hindsight, less 
concerned with the predicament of the characters per se, but almost 
preoccupied with the erosion of ecology, break down of the ethical 
structure, the deterioration of the age-old agrarian economy, and 
the destruction of the integral cultural fabric of the simple rural 
economy through willful acts of omission and commission. (122) 


Literature of this category which concerns itself with common issues 
would assume a significant place in the world's view. Parallels can 
be drawn between Naik's novel and several other well known literary 
works that are analogous. For instance, Alan Paton's Cry, the Beloved 


Country (1948) details similar effects that mining has on the society — ` 


environment degradation, migration, moral deprivation and corruption. 


An objective view is put forth in The Upheaval through the character 
of Jaidev, Pandhari’s brother-in-law. He belongs to Volvoi but is 
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greatly concerned with the deteriorating condition of Kolamba. At the 
Sataynarayan Puja he wistfully remarks, “[T]hat old man Abu passed 
away, and with him everything that is traditional faded out of Kolamba 
too” (Naik 87). This is not merely the fear of modernity overtaking 
tradition; rather it is the apprehension that one might lose one’s identity 
because of it. 


None of the villagers are considered indispensable. Development comes 
at a cost, though the price that each one pays is different. While some 
are morose because the land is not fit for cultivation, even those who 
are acquainted with the mining industry know that it is just a matter of 
time before they will be jobless. This is evident when a truck driver in 
the novel says, “Work is so hard to come by these days. They've got 
machines for everything” (105). Protest literature concerns itself with 
the conflict of modernity and the interests of human beings necessary 
to its advance. 


Pundalik Naik lays emphasis on almost every emotion of the major 
characters. It makes them appear largely authentic because of their 
human qualities. Their acts are a culmination of several emotions and 
it is implicit that some of the villagers are victims of circumstances. 
As a defiant Devki replies to the jeers of the truck drivers: “[I]f I was 
worried about shame and morals what would I eat?” (108), the villagers 
get caught up in a in a bid to outdo each other, only to imitate each 
other. This aspect, of entailing familiar emotions gives protest literature 
a universal quality. Incidentally, Pundalik Naik has also stated that the 
theme of The Upheaval is of universal significance. 


Today, scientific studies affirm that there is proof that literature can 
produce more empathetic readers who would in turn produce a more 
just world. Psychologist Mark Bracher (2013) has maintained that 
literature has the potential to produce lasting, socially transformative 
psychological changes in readers. It is through empathising with another 
that the reader would become more aware of his own consciousness. 
Hence, it is not essential that a reader should share Pandhari's experience 
~ to understand what he goes through. As Howard Zinn states: 
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Protest Literature should move people to think more broadly, to | 
feel more deeply, begin to act, perhaps alone at first, but then with 
others, on the supposition that social change comes about through 


the combined and cumulative actions of many people, even if they 
do not know one another or are not aware of the other's existence. 


(241) 


Pandhari had been caught in a trap carefully laid by Prasad babu, with 
help from the conniving Babuso. His condition is not an isolated one 
and there will possibly be more Pandharis after him. In this context 
one is mindful of Vijay Tendulkar's observation with reference to the 
anti-hero and antagonist of his play Ghashiram Kotwal (1972): such 
characters might die, but there will always be more of the same type. In 
the present context, it may be said that there will always be Pandharis, 
Babusos, and Prasad Babus. Such literary characters do not belong to 
an age, but to all time. 


Language and context as ancillary to protest 


During the struggle for independence, regional languages were used 
as a means of enlightening the nation and to stir patriotism. If one is 
able to associate with a language, it becomes easier to identify with 
the situations depicted in it. Thus writers too, can utilize a regional 
language to create a deeper or more intimate impression on the readers. 


Pundalik Naik has admitted that he felt the necessity to write in Konkani 
at a very young age when he read the description of a cattle festival in 
a Marathi story so vastly different from that in his own village. It is 
difficult to transfer the essence of one language to another, irrespective 
of how good a rendition or translation is. Thus, many writers genuinely 
believe that: It is ‘our’ difficulty and hence it will have to be addressed 
in ‘our’ language. In the “Author’s Note”, Naik writes: 


The protest in my novel Acchev (The Upheaval) against the 
destruction of humanity and nature is a cry from the heart. It 
therefore had to be written in my mother tongue, Konkani. (vii) 


Evidently there exists a link between writing of passion and one’s 
mother tongue. It seems inevitable that a writer would choose to write 
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in a language that is second nature to him, which is not detachable from 
one’s self. The Upheaval is not a result of mere hearsay but rather a 
| corollary of first-hand observation. 


In the same vein, ‘land’ is another reason why Konkani would do more 

: justice to the novel than any other language. Land and language are 
closely intertwined...in writing about the issues of one's land it would 
only be fitting to use one's own language. 


It would not be incorrect to postulate that the land herself reacts to 
those who neglect her. To quote from the text, "There were so many 
different trees and shrubs by the road but a stranger would have trouble 
identifying them, so thick was the layer of dust that had settled on 
the vegetation" (80). The relationship between land and man often 
influences the relationship between humans and their lives. Everything 
in a society can collectively affect a person and one action can lead to 
a consequence, the consequence assuming the form of another action 
and the chain goes on. Thus when Shanu tells Shanker, “The Spirit of 
the Lake doesn't live here anymore" (132), it may also be interpreted 
as: the people had lost their own spirituality and in turn driven away the 
spirit of the land. 


Connected to place, is context; and consequently, the context in which 
protest literature is written is also central since it would be meaningless 
if it did not address a new issue or was stoke up a argument about an 
existing system. 


Today, the discussion about mining and environment is no longer a 
novelty. Yet, one has to bear in mind that the year in which Acchey, the 
Konkani source text of The Upheaval was written,is 1977.This makes 
Pundalik Naik a pioneer on the discourse in Konkani on mining and 
its impact on environment in Goa. What sets this novel apart from 
discussions per se is that it goes further than mere statistics to reveal 
a lived reality. Although, the characters are not real, all is true, in that 
Naik was inspired by factual events which he had been a witness to. 
- Author Maria Aurora Couto, in her “Introduction” to The Upheaval 
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affirms: "[I]t was the first time that such earthiness and the coordinates 
of an agricultural community at its most basic were explored and taken 


to aesthetic heights. (xxvii) 


Pundalik Naik wrote the novel at a time when it was essential that those 
who did not know about the evils of mining should be made aware and 
those who did, should spread awareness. The significance of Naik’s The 
Upheaval is that the protest which began over thirty years ago continues 
till date, making it universal and an instrument of change even today. 


Conclusion 


The novel leaves one with several rhetorical questions, the most 
poignant among them being: can one blame Pandhari for the choices 
that he makes? It is only human to want more and desire a better 
lifestyle. However, to what extent should one go to achieve this, is what 
the author wishes to stress upon. The answer lies in the manner one 
chooses to prioritise what is important to him. This is the most complex 
and intellectually stimulating aspect of The Upheaval. 


It is essential to bear in mind that no alternative course is offered in the 
novel; the author does not submit a solution (either implicit or explicit) 
to combat the all-consuming influence of the mining industry. Perhaps, 
the reason for this is: change is inevitable. It is the very essence of 
life. In fact, change appears to be a poignant theme in the novel as 
it oscillates between the vicissitudes of then and now, tradition and 
modernity, agriculture and industry. 


The mining industry is one which many rely on and it may be unfeasible 
to do away with it completely. Nor should there be an uncontrolled use 
of the land that would only lead to its exploitation and the consequent 
disintegration of society. For a long time, the belief that ecology and 
development are antithetical has existed. Maybe it is time to visualise 
an alternate reality: one in which we have to take only what we need 
for today so that there is enough left for tomorrow. And through Art (in 
the present case, literature) we become aware that the world can always 
be remade. 
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Ethics Versus Materialism: Realism in 
Hema Naik’s Bhogdand 


Palia Gaonkar 


Abstract 


Realism as a literary approach dominated the Western literary world 
roughly during the nineteenth century. It then went on to become one 
of the most sought after literary genres of the world. Modern Konkani 
literature, one of the late bloomers of the Bhasha tradition in India, has 
also not remained untouched by this approach. In fact, Bhogdand (1997) 
a Konkani novel by Hema Naik, a 2002 Sahitya Akademi Literary Award 
winner is a fine illustration of this trend. Set in the period two decades 
after Goa’s liberation from the Portuguese rule, it gives an overview of 
Goan society in the 1980s and 1990s, by providing a peak into local 
economy, lack of employment openings, meager means of livelihood 
and the resultant stranglehold of “materialistic values and consumeristic 
temperament” (Budkuley 130). The subsequent predicament of both 
men and women, in such as decadent milieu, with regard to money 
and morals is anybody’s guess. This inversely proportional relationship 
between material prosperity and moral depravity will be analyzed in the 
present paper. 


Key Terms: Goan; Women; Ethics; Realism; Love 


Introduction 


Despite their being separated by language, distance and time, global 
literary trends, , have a tendency to gradually seep into regional writings, 
it is no surprise that realism soon became a familiar and frequently 
adopted technique in contemporary Indian Bhasha literatures. Albeit 
a little late in the day, its presence is seen also in Konkani literature in 
post-liberation Goa in the works of stalwarts of fiction from Pundalik 
. Naik to Mauzo and Sail. In fact, Hema Naik’s Konkani novel Bhogdand 
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(1997) is a fair illustration of the deeper entrenchment of this trend, 
taking into account its impact on the contemporary readership. As M.H. 


Abrams perceptively observes: | 


It is more useful to identify realism in terms of the effect on the | 


reader: realistic fiction is written to give the effect that it represents 
life and the social world as it seems to the common reader, evoking 
the sense that its characters might in fact exist, and that such things 
might well happen. (Emphasis added; 260) 


i 


Such is the effect of the reading of Hema Naik’s novel Bhogdand on a 
present day reader acquainted with the contemporary societal ethos in 
which the novel is set. A little elaboration is called for here. After Goa 
Liberation in 1961, Konkani writing soon responded to the reality of the 
‘just liberated’ Goan society. Yet, its slant and focus was understandably 
patriarchal as can be seen from several celebrated literary works. On this 
backdrop, one finds that, Hema Naik strikes a markedly different note. 
Sometimes attributed of having a female bias that threatens “authorial 
neutrality” (Budkuley 130), more often than not her writing focuses 
on the plight of women. /n Bhogdand, she depicts the predicament of 
a young Goan woman, the boldly defiant Jemma yet, ironically, it is a 
male who emerges as the protagonist vulnerable to exploitation in this 
text. 


Interestingly, in the context of the women portrayed by Hema Naik 
in her fiction, Prakash Vazrikar in his Vazraghaat (2010), has opined 
that the woman in Hema Naik’s writing is one who endures pain and 
rises to fight back. However, whether the women in Bhogdand ‘fight 
back’ is a moot question. But if they do, it is done in a materialistically 
exploitative manner, which draws the readers’ sympathy to the male 
protagonist rather than the women in question. 


The novel focuses on the village of Juvem, which functions like a. 
microcosm of the then Goan society ridden with the problems of 
poverty and unemployment. The prevalent conditions as well as the 
instant solutions applied to these conditions do not work satisfactorily. 
As such the paper aims at analyzing the novel in the light of realism, 
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to discuss how materialism and the resultant craving for money makes 
characters compromise on ethics. Towards this end the discussion on 
the text is divided into two sections which are elaborated below. 


Critical Summary and Analysis of the Novel 
a. The *New Rich' Phenomenon 


The novel is set in the village of Juvem. Most of the men in the village 
go to the Middle East in search of jobs and once gainfully employed 
there, they regularly send drafts of money to their families back home. 
Due to the huge disparity between the conversion rates of the Gulf 
countries and India, a few dinars fetch a huge sum in terms of Indian 
rupees. Although most Goans are employed menial service, their salary 
is enough to raise their respective families in Goa often from below 
poverty level to a financially comfortable status. Quite often, when the 
*Gulfies' as they are locally known, return to their village on a leave, 
they get married. Naturally after a short break, they are required to leave 
for the Gulf to resume their jobs, being able to return only for a month 
in a couple of years or so. It is shown that in their absence, their wives 
left back home to have extra-marital alliances. Jemma comments: 
sme uh did Aeg airs uibs «Trini digg are ev 
Qaare Wada.” (Naik 198) 


[Trans: The wives of Kuwait-goers have fun with other men and 
when their husbands return they stay with their husbands as if 
nothing has happened."] 


Leslie composes kantaras on such relevant issues in the village. He is 
one of the few youngsters in the village of Juvem who are unemployed. 
He is a gentle but a gullible person. Very fond of his guitar, he plays 
it at the village market place every day. His mother, Antonette is a 
widow who tries hard to make ends meet in the state of dire poverty. 
Antonette is disappointed with her son. She wants her son to go to 
the Gulf and alleviate their poverty-stricken state. Personally, Leslie 
does not approve of going out of the state for employment. However 
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as their financial conditions continue sliding from bad to worse, he i 

compelled to take the first opportunity to go abroad — thanks to his lat 

father’s friend, Newton, who arrives at their place veritably like a Santa 
Claus one Christmas morning. Out of the gratitude he owed to Leslie’s 
father, he agrees to take Leslie to Kuwait with him. In a matter of days, 
Leslie leaves for Kuwait. Antonette is simultaneously overjoyed and 
unhappy at his decision to go abroad. But the thought of the happiness 
that money will bring gets the better of her. Leslie regularly sends her a 


letter along with a draft of ten thousand rupees. 


Such stories are not unheard of in Goa- youngsters not wanting to 
work hard even though their economic fabric is in tatters and helpless 
mothers who wait for realization to dawn upon their sons. The search 
is for jobs that require less labour and more money. Consequently, the 
Middle East countries become the favourite employment destination of 
such individuals. 


Ironically, Leslie takes the decision not so much for himself than for his 
mother and till the end, he alone does not get intoxicated by the lucre 
that he is able to earn by the dint of hard labour. Antonette on the other 
hand, does not care whether or not her son is happy as long as he sends 
her the drafts regularly. The following is an excerpt from the text that 
makes this clear. Leslie tells his mother: 

“HM, SE WE rete Teal. WT E Svar aR Hatt rat d HId 


AA A Sa FMT keea arta Brae aA qmi red, 
“reds efl art qu we à wu eg cet 7” 
"Wu ga wleevume sg, R qd AR” 

And then a little later, 


gare arch crc AAA Hier TR bara uf sel A Ë aa 
cfd wei, screen drum thd gg Wurm. (92-93) 


[Trans: “Mother, one does not have to work hard there. But don’t ask 
what those less labourious tasks are." 


ia 
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As if in mockery of his words, Antonette laughed and said, 


“Less labour and more money, isn’t that something to be happy about, 
Leslie?” 


“Happiness to the one who enjoys that money, not for the one who 
earns it.”(emphasis added) 


Leslie realized that listening to his plight in Kuwait had no impact on 
his mother's mind. Antonette could only see money.] 


As her financial conditions improve considerably Antonette is looked 
upon by others as a respectable lady. As Leslie rightly observes, the 
‘respect’ is not for her but for her money (91). When life becomes 
comfortable, she starts noticing her sense of loneliness in the house. 
Instead of having her son return home, she thinks of getting a daughter- 
in-law in the house. She rejects several marriage proposals on the 
grounds that the girl in question was less educated or not beautiful even 
though Leslie himself is neither much educated nor particularly good- 
looking. After serious thinking, she fixes her attention on her old friend 
Succorine's daughter Jemma. Succorine's financial conditions are far 
from good. She and her ailing husband Joseph look upon Antonette as 
their savior when she comes to their house with the marriage proposal. 
But Jemma does not approve of matrimony because of two reasons- 
first, she has not yet completed her college education, and second, she 
is in love with Robin, her classmate. After a lot of coaxing she gives in 
to her parents’ wishes and agrees to marry Leslie. However, deep in her 
mind, she is sure never to break her relationship with Robin. She thinks, 


Til TET GTA. Ced Xe FET aT. aM Aee Sled Gua wa UI 
BUM eM. HARTA SR Aisa feat. Wr wa A, Hoa set Ts 
SAT BN ATA BATT SIA SAAT. (74-75) 
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[Trans: I want Robin. But only as a friend. I want the physical 
pleasures he has offered so far but I don't want him as a husband[...] 
I cannot bear to look at his utter poverty[...] I have only been 
friends with Robin. Hardly have I promised to marry him. But one 
thing is for sure, I will not forget Robin even after getting married. 
And I am not the only girl on the entire island to do so. There are so 
many of them -those who have both husbands as well as friends.] 


While this appears to be Jemma's way of escaping from the forms 
of her dilemma, Antonette is ecstatic. She wants an educated and a 
beautiful daughter-in-law, and in Jemma she finds perfection. She keeps 
persuading Leslie, through her letters, to get married until he agrees. 
The two of them get married when Leslie comes home on a vacation. 
Antonette knows that she has an upper hand in the whole affair and 
initially, she behaves almost philanthropically towards the bride's 
family- she has no demands. But as the wedding day closes in, her 
attitude changes. She grumbles about the bride's jewellery (which is 
arranged by the bride's parents with much hardship) and insults the 
bride's mother. She seems to have forgotten her own past, ever since the 
money has started flowing in. 


b. Jemma's Formula for Happiness: Leslie's money and Robin's 
Love 


Leslie is heads over heels in love with Jemma. Before he leaves for 
Kuwait, Jemma takes his permission to resume with her classes at 
college so as to escape boredom and loneliness. Unsuspecting Leslie 
gives in to Jemma's wishes readily. In fact, before leaving, he opens a 
joint account in the bank in both their names and also plans to buy a plot 
for constructing a new house, which would be under the ownership of 
Jemma. Jemma is thrilled at her luck. A dull husband with lots of love 
and money for his wife seems like a lifetime lottery to her. 


She resumes her classes and also her relationship with Robin: 


GAR Vm EAR rever ef sp caret aes wl. dere at 
Ted ater SEED anh ae anit B a AAAA dm 
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fared fra ufegi. Sara feat, ere iaa fagi crea wea d 
are faeere sree. qur amer Vea Gara are e A. 
aah tear fedi set area areas Gara sat aia Baars 
emet. (107) 


[Trans: For almost a month Jemma had been used to being with 
Leslie. Since he had been with her all the time, Jemma had grown 
close to him. She had forgotten Robin for this entire month. Jemma 
thought, if Leslie had stayed on in Goa, perhaps she would have 
forgotten Robin forever. But now she began to miss Robin very 
much. Since Leslie had left, Robin started taking over the empty 
space in her heart.] 


When she meets Robin, she realizes that she had failed to see the love 
he had for her. She realizes that he was the one who made her happy, 
and not Leslie. 


Jemma looks upon Robin as a perfect partner sans money. Now with 
Leslie's monthly drafts she begins to enjoy her life with Robin in full 
swing. She spends most of her time with him, leaving home early 
morning and returning late in the evening. Antonette's protests hardly 
matter to her. After a few attempts at grounding Jemma, Antonette 
realizes that hers is a lost cause. Jemma also learns that her mother 
Succorine can be fooled easily. With almost no obstruction in her way, 
her relationship with Robin thrives. Gradually she is tired of travelling 
by bus and does not hesitate to purchase a bike for Robin out of Leslie's 
money, so that he can pick and drop her home every evening. She also 
buys the plot available outside the village, so that she can be away from 
the hooting and hissing of the villagers. She and Robin work hard to get 
a house built on that plot. 


Meanwhile the villagers are aware of Jemma's waywardness, 
particularly of her illicit relationship with Robin. As such, this becomes 
the talk of the town. But Jemma is not ready to give up on Robin in any 
condition. When Leslie comes home two years after their marriage, he 
cannot remain untouched by the gossip. But his blind trust in Jemma 
works to Jemma's advantage. Finally, when the village youngsters 
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ee 
parody the Leslie-Jemma-Robin story through a fiat, Leslie cannot 
ignore it anymore. He decides to resolve the issue the next day itself; 
but even as he sets out to do so, he receives a telegram requiring his 
immediate presence at his work place back in the Gulf, With no other 
alternative in sight, Leslie leaves for Gulf in a naive hope that all will be 
well and the next time he returns he will be able to move into the new 
house that is being built outside the village. 


The house is ready and Jemma and Robin move into it. Jemma helps - 
Robin to set up a cold storage business in the new house itself. The public - 
opinion does not matter to Jemma. The two of them start living together 
in the new house. Antonette by this time has lost all her strength and is 
on her deathbed. When Leslie finally convinced of Jemma's infidelity, 
he blames his mother squarely for sending him abroad for money and 
moreover for getting him married. Gradually, Antonette grows further 
enfeebled and is left to pray for death. 


In the meantime, war breaks out in the Middle East and Kuwait is 
captured by Iraq. Leslie, like other foreign nationals, flees Kuwait with 
great difficulty. By the time, Leslie reaches his village, he is left with 
nothing but his wedding ring, which he guards with all his strength and 
love for Jemma. When he witnesses the condition of his native house 
and his dying mother, he is furious at Jemma. He goes straight to the 
new house to accost her and demands an answer for her insensitive and 
irresponsible behavior. But Jemma is unfazed by his reproach. She has 
steered her life the way she wanted with Leslie's money. When Robin 
enters with the news of Jemma's pregnancy, Leslie is dumbstruck. 
He turns and walks out but not before he returns the wedding ring to 
Jemma. Robin follows him for a while telling him that he will return his 
money to the last penny, but Leslie retorts (199), 


"eb RUT Bld Tal d fag ae? da d Areca, smi «Tres urge Wu 
[Trans: “Had I given it to you in the first place, that you are going 


to repay it? You have swindled me off it. And what one is swindled 
off is not to be repaid."] 
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he novel ends with a scene near identical to the beginning of the novel. 
Leslie sings his predicament through a kantar at his usual marketplace 
spot as Antonette breathes her last. 


Compromises on Ethics: The Attraction of Money 


Antonette is introduced to the reader as a gentle and humble lady. She 
is embarrassed to see her son at the market-place with his guitar every 
day. One sympathizes with her, until she grows arrogant and even comes 
out as rude to her own friend Succorina later in the novel when she is 

raised from her poverty. She treats Jemma's family with inferiority just 
because she is now financially better off. Leslie reminds her of their 
past condition, but she refuses to reconcile even with the memory of 
poverty. Her friends Magdalene and Louisa and her neighbor Philomena 
warn her about her haughtiness, but she does not pay heed to them. In 
the end, she suffers as if she is paid back for her arrogance. But not so 
for Jemma. 


Jemma agrees to marry Leslie only with the ambition of improving her 
economic conditions. Her relationship with Robin exists way before her 
marriage to Leslie. Both Robin and she do not see the marriage as an 
end to their relationship. Robin says to Jemma, 


[Trans: *You will always be mine. Forever. Nobody can take you 
away, Jemma."] 


To this, Jemma replies: 
dt, Id Ga Kee SIT UD APTA APTA BA Wales." (109) 


[Trans: “Robin, I may have cheated on you but I have not cheated 
the Love between us."] 


She wants to enjoy her life like her friends do. Ironically, this also 
happens to be the bait her mother uses to lure her into marriage with 
Leslie. Even when she is in the church exchanging vows with Leslie on 
the wedding day, she thinks only of Robin (98). Later in the novel, she 
emphasizes the fact that her consent for marriage was forcibly taken: 
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rep us Giga Fath aarti $ UR TA?” (123) 


[Trans: “I did not marry him. You people made me do it. Forced me 
to get married to him. Didn’t Leslie, who left me alone, have any 
idea of this?"] 
Initially, the narrative makes it clear that wives of the villagers who 
work abroad have illicit relationships with other men. Although 
Jemma's situation is no different from this, she considers herself to be 
an exception: 
sme ala Wet Aes cuir wékn ASH Tt set mW 
Jaai CAAA... OT FRAT ART LITA MA I... (198) 


[Trans: The wives of Kuwait goers enjoy with other men over here 
and when their husbands return they live with their husbands as if 
nothing has passed...but I could not do that.” 


The one who suffers the most in this tug-of-war between money and 
ethics is Leslie. Forced by circumstances, he leaves for the Gulf, -has 
to take up low jobs, and sends every penny back home. Both Antonette 
and Jemma fail to realize his struggles. In the end, Leslie's condition is 
not at all different from what it had been at the beginning. 


Conclusion 


In the context of realism, it has to be said that Bhogdand is a story that 
any reader acquainted with the societal shifts of the times can identify 
with. Only a few attempts have been made to write about such issues 
that are so widely known yet frequently swept under the proverbial 
carpet, to be gossiped about in hushed tones. Realistic fiction writer has 
a lot to write about; but filtering the dross from the matter at hand and 
selecting the captivating relevant component reflecting societal reality 
is a challenge. Moreover, to weave the fictional content into a reliable 
plot is a process that a writer has to undertake meticulously. Hema Naik 
has balanced this tight rope walk quite well and successfully woven a 
story that depicts the ethos and the pathos of its time. 
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| nveiling the Feminine World Through 
Select Translated Konkani Short Stories by 
Women Writers 


Svetlana Fernandes 


Abstract 


On the cusp of women's struggle for liberation and the subsequent 
growth of Feminism, Women Empowerment has today become a near 
reality. Consequently, more and more women are trying to create an 
identity, find a voice and build a space for themselves. Thus, more 
women are driven to write and by doing so to deconstruct patriarchal 
myths and ideologies and represent themselves, their lives and 
experiences, through literature. 


On this backdrop, this paper intends to study in English translation, six 
Konkani short stories by select women writers, to analyze how women- 
centric issues have been highlighted and the women's world generally 
kept hidden from the androcentric gaze has been unveiled. The stories 
selected are based on their thematic focus and authorial approach. The 
paper will touch upon the role of translation to show how the female 
voice has been amplified, and so fortified, through translation. 


Key Terms: Women-centric; Short stories; Translation; Women's 
Empowerment; Feminism 


Literature has been under the monopoly of male writers for a long time. 
Although there have been women writers in the past, their works were 
undervalued on the grounds that the themes that concerned women were 
not fit to be written about. Hence, women's writings have been buried 
under androcentric constructs. It is only in the contemporary times, that 
women have been able to create a niche for themselves in the literary 
canon, due to the constant efforts put in by the feminist movement to 
awaken within women an urge to write of and about themselves and 
by doing so, to deconstruct the myths created about them by patriarchy 
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and thereby empower themselves. Héléne Cixous (2002), a well-know 
French feminist, asserts not only the significance of women’s writin 
but also its capacity to set women free from the ‘restraining’ snare o 
silence, when she remarks: 


It is by writing, from and toward women, and by taking up the 
challenge of speech which has been governed by the phallus, that . 
women will confirm women in a place other than that which is 
reserved in and by the symbolic, that is, in a place other than silence. 
Women should break out of the snare of silence. They shouldn’t be 
conned into accepting a domain which is the margin or the harem. 

(As quoted in Benstock et al. 169) 


This observation has been a clarion call to women writers across the 
world. The Konkani women writers seem to be no exception to the 
empowering capacity of the pen. As such, the selected Konkani short 
story writers are women who have dared to break the silence which 
envelops the feminine world, the world of reality, of women’s lived 
experiences. The short-listed stories are English translations of original 
short stories in Konkani, namely, “Aaplem—Parki” by Meena Kakodkar 
translated as “One’s Own, Yet Alien" by Sacheen Pai Raikar (1994); 
"Parijat" by Jaimala Danait translated with the same title by Rashmi 
Rathi (1995); “Zll e Shim Illi Garmi” by Sheela Kolambkar translated 
as “Shades of Summer” by Sacheen Pai Raikar (2001); “Durgavatar” 
by Hema Naik translated as “The Resurrection” by Govind Kamat 
Maad (2005); “Rupantar” by Prashanti Talpankar translated as “The 
Transformation” by José Lourengo (2013); and “Pause” by Nayana 
Adarkar translated with the same title by José Lourenco (2013). 


Through these stories, a whole new spectrum of women’s experiences, 
boldly challenging the patriarchal system has been revealed. By 
shattering the silences and deconstructing the false myths related to 
women, these writers have given a powerful new voice to the so-called. 
second sex. Interestingly, this voice becomes more amplified, audible 
and forceful by reaching a wider readership through translation. The 
following discussion will reveal the focus and the potential of this 
writing in sequence. 
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‘Shades of Summer" (2001) by Sheela Kolambkar tells the story of 
a nuclear family, where the husband has no time for the wife, he is 
insensitive towards the small wishes and expectations of his wife. 
During children’s vacation, on the request of his wife he decides to 
Spend some time at home with his family, and takes a one- day leave. 
But when his sister calls the children over to spend a day with her, 
he cancels his leave and goes back to work on the pretext that, “Our 
children are at my sister’s house. What do you expect me to do with my 
leave” (66). 


Kolambkar’s protagonist and narrator, the wife, is crestfallen as she 
realizes that her husband did not think, even for once, of using this 
golden opportunity, that many couples await, to spend quality time 
with each other. Later, her husband does come home early and spends 
intimate time with her, but it is soon revealed that all this was done on 
the suggestion of a co-worker. Hence, the wife gets disheartened. 


One observes that Sheela Kolambkar leaves the husband and the wife, 
nameless. A possible reason for not naming her prime characters can 
be that the wife portrayed in the story, may be any or every women, 
as even today the desires, dreams and wishes of women, especially of 
Wives are not recognized as such. Many a times, a wife is expected to be 
self-sacrificing, without having any needs or expectations of her own. 
Similarly, the husband in this story is no different from other ordinary 
husbands, who often forget to recognize and respond to their wife’s 
need of love and time. 


Many feminists discuss the myths created by patriarchy which serve 
to subjugate women. Simon de Beauvoir in The Second Sex (1987) 
aptly comments on how, “... myths have been more advantageous to 
the ruling caste”, and goes on to observe that a myth “... justifies all 
privileges and even authorizes their abuse” (285). Here, the ruling caste 
implies the ‘males’ who benefit from women’s marginalized position. 


Consequently, in the short story discussed above, the husband makes 
a subtle yet pertinent remark, which shows his unwitting belief in 
uncritical patriarchal myths in vogue. When his wife argues that 
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buying tickets in black is wrong, he articulates, “Don’t trouble yo 
little head so much” (Emphasis added 70). Thus, he covertly (perhap 
unknowingly) subscribes to the patriarchal myth which believes tha 
women are intellectually inferior to men. Hence, this short story 
exposes the conservative patriarchal mindset within marriage, which. 
devalues the wife. It also reveals the silent desires of a wife which are 
undervalued in the androcentric society. 


Like Kolambkar, Nayana Adarkar in her short story “Pause” (2013) has: 
also chosen a wife as her protagonist. Shradha, is a working woman 
going through menopause balancing the challenges of this new phase 
with the pressures at work. She is further burdened by her boss's 
discriminatory attitude and her household chores which multiply due 
to the insensitive desires of her husband to satisfy his palate. This is 
the focus of this short story. Shradha is on one hand frustrated with the 
attitude of both, her boss and her senior colleague Devidas, a favorite 
with the boss, who dumps all his work on her and she has to struggle 
against such discrimination day after day. On the other hand, she also 
goes through an inner struggle against the humiliation she feels due to 
menopause, which is a constant reminder that her body is growing old. 
She ceaselessly thinks, “Old age had begun. After its purpose is over, 
does the body grow old? And the mind? Wasn't there any link between 
the body and the mind?" (32-33). 


The problems that she faces cannot be easily explained to others. 
Moreover, due to menopause-related hormonal changes, Shradha 
suddenly loses her temper and at times starts crying bitterly. Her mood 
swings are uncontrollable: 


She would get angry quickly and respond to provocation with fiery 
words. ... And sometimes, even for a small reason, she would break 
down in tears, her mind filled with despair. There wasn't even a 
chance of telling all this to Vinod. (33) 


Adarkar brings in a very women-specific issue which is usually not 
spoken about on a public platform. In another context, in highlighting 
the significance of bringing such hidden issues into writing, Héléne 
Cixous has affirmed in *The Laugh of the Medusa" (1996): 
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Woman must write her self: must write about women and bring 
women to writing, from which they have been driven away as 
violently as from their bodies — for the same reasons, by the same 
law, with the same fatal goal. Woman must put herself into the 
text — as into the world and into history — by her own movement. 
(Emphasis added; 320) 


Cixous highlights the significance of writing about women-centric 
issues, considered taboo by patriarchal ideologies. By writing about 
such issues, Adarkar breaks the patriarchal norm of silence and reveals 
the hidden trauma that a woman has to undergo in her day-to-day life. 


Shraddha’s husband Vinod, like the husband in Kolambkar’s “Shades of 
Summer", has no time for his wife and her problems. He only adds on 
to her difficulties by insensitively increasing her load of work, without 
even bothering to notice her mentally stressed mind and physically frail 
body. As such, Shradha is unable to share her emotional burden. 


The story ends in a dream, wherein Shradha dreams that menopause 
shall not stop her from reaching her goals. Playing on the term 
*menopause' which has been her bane for long, she re-thinks in a very 
self-empowering mode: 


Me no pause. | will not stop ... my body may have completed its 
duty [...] But my mind? My mind has kept all my dreams and 
desires suppressed for so long. That mind is free now. Free from 
the duties of the body and the demands of the world. I now want to 
reclaim my life.” (37) 


Here, the writer gives the reader a peek into the mental state of the 
protagonist, her emotional pain, and finally her determination to go on 
with life and be free from the rules and norms of the patriarchal world. 


Jaimala Danait, another women writer, in her short story, “Parijat” 
(1995), criticizes the patriarchal society, and its insensitivity even with 
regards to something as tragic as a suicide. Here, the author focuses on 
two women, both wives and mothers. Just after her annual ‘Shravan- 
Sunday’ pooja, the protagonist is shocked when informed that the 
*Madrasi’ lady from the neighboring block has committed suicide by 
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y 
hanging. The lady, is a bare acquaintance, whose smile the narrator 
finds resembling the parijat flower and mentally names her Prajakta 


Prajakta was a mother of seven to eight month-old child. Even on the 
previous day the narrator had not found her in any stress or tension. She 
thus wonders, “[w]hat might have occurred in the night to provoke her - 
to such a drastic step?" (5) What further alarms her is the insensitive 
reaction of the people around, including that of her husband and even 
children. Each onlooker imagines and speculates a reason as to why 
Prajakta might have committed suicide. Many of them sympathize with 
her husband and blame her. One says: “I have a feeling, she was one 
of those women. Somewhat loose! Flirting here and there" (Emphasis 
added; 5). 


Through this story, Jaimala Danait exposes the hypocrisy of the male- 
centric society. It's pertinent to observe how the woman is blamed; 
no one tries to even find out what may have been the reason for her 
taking of such a drastic step; or, how difficult it must have been for 
a mother to leave her infant behind. In comparison, the narrator feels 
deep sympathy, for Prajakta, who is in no way connected to her. In fact, 
the narrator deeply mourns the death of this distant neighbour and is 
perplexed by the insensitivity of her husband, who argues, “What loss 
are you bemoaning! [...] In what way is she related to you?” (5) This 
story highlights a close connection between two women much against 
the claims made by patriarchy that a woman is a woman’s worst enemy. 


Like Danait, Meena Kakodkar in her short story, *One's Own, Yet 
Alien”, also critiques the patriarchal system and the secondary treatment 
given to the daughters of the house especially after their marriage. In her 
story, Kakodkar presents a tug-of-war between traditionally followed 
patriarchal customs and the modern ideas of equality. A beautiful 
relationship between a young, granddaughter, Banu and her maternal 
grandmother Aatibai is emphasized upon, Aatibai represents the 
traditional notions of giving the son more privilege than the daughter. 
She is the product ofa society that sees a married daughter as an outsider. 
But Banu, her school-going grandchild, the daughter of Sunanda, who 
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Aatibai’s daughter, brings in a fresh reformist perspective through her 
ocent queries that shake the very ground under Aatibai’s conservative 
liefs. In this context, the observation made by Simone de Beauvoir 
'egarding the status of a married woman as an apparent object, or even a 
itory, or even the medium of accruing wealth for her husband comes 

o mind. In The Second Sex (1987) she perceptively remarks: 


[T]hrough marriage woman is now no longer lent from one clan 
to another: she is torn up by the roots from the group into which 
she was born, and annexed by her husband's group; [...] and the 
children born to her belong to the husband's family. If she were 
an inheritor, she would to an excessive degree transmit the wealth 
of her father's family to that of her husband; so she is carefully 
excluded from the succession. (113-114) 


The above observation has strong palpable connection to the innocent 
questions of Banu: she asks her grannie why the ancestral jewelry 
cannot be given to her mother Sunanda instead of Shudha mami, 
Aatibai's daughter-in-law, Aatibai says with a smile, *How can I give 
this to your mother? Now that she's married, she is no longer part of this 
family. She's an outsider" (206). 


This response not only hurts the child but also forces Aatibai to rethink 

‘over her tenaciously held conservative beliefs. "[Q]uestions which 
had never occurred to Aatibai before, start nagging her. Was I unfair 
to Sunanda? Did I really love my two children equally [...]" (207). 
She remembers that in the past, her daughter Sunanda had tried to 
convince her that today there was no difference between a male and 
a female, but she had to give up as Aatibai remained adamant on her 
beliefs ‘imparted’ by patriarchy. Towards the end, a transformation 
takes place within Aatibai and she decides that all that she has will be 
equally divided between her son and daughter. 


Meena Kakodkar critiques the androcentric notions held by people even 
today. Through Aatibai, she holds up a picture of patriarchal ideology 
internalized by women, to the extent that they begin to not only practice 
but also profess it. The writer uses the issue of inheritance and the way 
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in which married daughters are treated to be no longer a part of th 
family, to draw attention to her focal theme. 


A similar transformation takes place in another short story entitled 
“The Transformation” (2013) by Prashanti Talpankar. The protagonis 
of this story is twenty- three year old, Doctor Meena, who had just 
completed her internship and joined duty as a doctor. Meena, a shy and 
meek woman goes through a transformation as she takes things in her 
control to save the life of a young, migrant girl, Rashida, detected with 
Malaria — falciparum. 


Meena goes out of her way to find Rashida and get her EEES | 
When she finally reaches Rashida's home, Meena is horrified to witness | 
the atrocities committed over the girl in the name of cure due to the 
superstitions of her family. She notices Rashida surrounded by crowd, 

a “[...] bearded ‘baba’ was hitting her with the stick and then running 

the peacock feather over her head. The shivering girl was shrieking 

in pain." (103). Meena intervenes, salvages her from the atrocity, and 

proceeds to take her to the hospital against the wishes of her parents. 

Although she was threatened by the superstitious people of the locality, 

Meena stands firmly by her resolve and fearlessly takes charge of the 

girl and calls the police for help. She herself is surprised at the courage 

she has shown and at the transformation that occurs in her. The narrator 

aptly observes of the emergent, empowered protagonist, “[t]he normally 

shy and scared Meena now became fearless” (104). 


The view expressed in “Reflections on the Empowerment of Women” 
(2006) by Ranju Dhamala, is highly relevant to Meena’s case. Dhamala 
explains: 


Empowerment may emerge either from within or from without. 
When the idea of empowerment flows from government decisions, 
as is the case in India it becomes superimposed and attainment of 
the goal remains partial. But when it emerges from within i.e. when 
the women themselves feel the need for recasting their position, 
which is not related to the power equation in society it leads to the 
development of self-reliant women, which, in fact is the essence of 
empowerment. (Pramanik and Kumar 109) 
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na gains empowerment from ‘within’ as she decides to take charge 
the situation, and saves the life of an innocent young girl who 
omes a victim to her family’s superstitious beliefs. 


Another powerful story that highlights empowerment acquired 
through radical means, is that of Hema Naik, whose short fiction “The 
Resurrection” (2005) aims at subverting the patriarchal system. Naik’s 
prime character is Durgem, a wife who labours during the day only 
to be abused and victimized by her husband Gana, an alcoholic, who 
needed no particular reason to hit his wife. Moreover, he unnecessarily 
suspects her of having an affair with Gangaram. Durgem says, “The 
beating that I had to bear! Even a slave of ancient times might not have 
suffered such torture, such oppression."(114). 


Interestingly, this story is not just about the atrocities and violence 
inflicted by Gana on Durgem; but rather, how Durgem takes control 
and on finding no other option, kills her husband. The story begins 
when a friend Shantu visits Durgem and Durgem narrates to her, what 
happened ten years ago, and how she murdered Gana. After killing him 
Durgem exclaims, “Died! You've really died! But I will never shed a 
tear for you. Because you haven't kept any tear for me to mourn for 
you" (119). She buries the corpse right in the house and spreads her 
bedding on the grave. The narrator comments, “Laying her bedding on 
the grave, she slept. When she got up at daybreak she felt as if she had 
been resurrected from the grave!" (120). 


Through her actions, Hema Naik's Durgem shatters the myth of a ‘true’ 
self- sacrificing woman created by the male-centric world, which is 
explained and critiqued by Simone the Beauvoir (1987) in her Second 
Sex when she comments that: 


Woman herself recognizes that the world is masculine on the whole; 
those who fashioned it, ruled it, and still dominate it today are men. 
As for her, she does not consider herself responsible for it; it is 
understood that she is inferior and dependent; she has not learned 
the lessons of violence, she has never stood forth as subject before 
the other members of the group. Shut up in her flesh, her home, she 
sees herself as passive before these gods with human faces who set 
goals and establish values. (609) 
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The act of killing her husband by Durgem, can be seen as her breakin 
free off the patriarchal bondage, which subordinates and exploit 
women. Rather than living her life as a slave, docile and subservie 
Durgem chooses to free herself from the daily harassment and violence 
Although the means she used were unethical, and extremely radical | 
nonetheless they point out symbolically to the need to break-free from } 
the shackles of patriarchal excesses, whether of exploitation or violence 1 
and empower oneself from within. 


Conclusion: 


Simone de Beauvoir in her essay “Women and Creativity", explains the Y 
conditioning and the disempowerment of women: i 


Women are conditioned, [...] not only by education which they 
receive directly from their parents and teachers, but also by what 
they read, by myths communicated to them through the books they 
read — including those written by women — they are conditioned by 
the traditional image of women, and to break from this mould is 
something which they find very difficult indeed. (Moi 29) 


It is indeed a positive sign for women’s empowerment that the 
contemporary women writers have begun to deconstruct the false myths 
and stereotypes created by the patriarchal ideology, and provide a voice 
to the hitherto muted and marginalized women around the world. It is 
heartwarming that the Konkani women writers have also risen to this 
challenge. 


No wonder, each of the Konkani short stories offers a glimpse into 
the feminine psyche, enabling the readers to understand a women’s 
mind in the context of the issues and the tribulations that she has 
to handle day-in and day-out. It is very apt that some of the stories 
expose the internalization of patriarchal ideologies by women who 
then consider issues like menstruation or menopause as humiliating 
and condescending, something that needs to be concealed. Women who 
boldly write of it, help such crucial matters reach far beyond regional 
and linguistic boundaries to awaken conservative minds and empower 
women. 
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lation in this context, is of utmost significance, since, only 

ugh translation can these local themes and narratives reach a wide 

global readership. For instance, the reformist views as expressed by 

ayana Adarkar in “Pause” and Hema Naik in "Durgavatar ", would 

ve remained within the confines Konkani literature, if they had not 

n translated into English. Thus, translation can be seen to amplify 

the Woman’s voice against the challenges of patriarchy and her modes 

of combating them. By so doing, translation encourages more women 
to write, to get translated and thereby, unveil the feminine world. 
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| xploring Kalikatha Via Bypass Through the 
ens of Postmodernism 


Abstract 


Kalikatha Via Bypass (henceforth Kalikatha 1998) is a Hindi novel, 
by Alka Saraugi, translated into Konkani by Hema Naik and published 
under the same title in 2008. It is thematically as well as structurally 
a distinct novel as seen from its translation. In exploring the life of its 
protagonist Kishore Babu, the work also traces the political history of 
India. Interestingly, this is undertaken through apparently postmodern 
techniques. Widely termed as a reaction against the modern approach 
to literature, postmodernism entails a major shift in focus with regard 
to content and structure of the work in question. Postmodernism as a 
movement defined itself as a shift from the modernist tendencies of 
objectivity and apparent rationality. It is characterized by skeptical 
descriptions of traditional norms, autonomy and truth values. The paper 
tries to explore whether any postmodern techniques have been used 
by Alka Saraugi in Kalikatha, with the help of its Konkani translation, 
thereby attempting to locate the work within the domain of contemporary 
postmodernist writing. 


Key Terms: Postmodernism; ^ Historiographic ^ metafiction; 
Intertextuality; Post-Colonialism; Nation 


Introduction 


Postmodernism is generally known as a reaction against the modernist 
way of expression. While Modernism can be defined as the school of 
thought that seeks to search within the self of an individual through art 
forms, post-modernist thought/approach endeavours, in Bertens'(1995) 
words, to “transcend the self imposed limitations of modernism [...]" 


( 5). 
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Since, modernism is characterized by a self-conscious break wit 
traditional style of writing; the modernists experimented with the fo 
and technique of expression. The immediate context of and the ethos 
resulting from the post-War condition necessitated such a break from: 
traditional modes of expression. However, postmodern writers chose to 
deviate from this approach of blaming external circumstances for human 
traumas and it was an attempt to say that these traumas existed within 
the human beings. Post modernist writers tried to bring ‘playfulness’ 
within this trauma. Characteristically, both these schools of thoughts 
deviated from realism and new experimentations began with regard 
to the mode/form of writing. But, there were also drastic differences 
which set these movements apart from each other. 


One of the important differences between modernism and postmodernism | 
is that while *[...]modernism showed faith in the myths, hierarchies | 
of social class and ethnic values, post-modernism believes in social | 
and cultural pluralism and while modernism believed and portrayed a 
sense of unified, centered self, post-modernism portrayed a sense of | 
fragmentation and de-centred self.” (Irvine 2015). With many such 
differences, post-modernism can be described by listing out certain 
techniques that only the post-modernists use in their works, such as 
intertextuality, historiographic metafiction, fragmentation, use of 
unreliable narrator, use of black humour, temporal distortion and so on. 


Kalikatha (1998) is a Hindi novel that resembles the above mentioned 
technical approach of post-modernist narratives. Written by Sahitya 
Akademy award winning Hindi novelist Alka Saraugi, this novel tries 
to tell the history and presents various perspectives of history of India 
through the protagonist Kishore Babu. The translation of the same 
novel in Konkani by Hema Naik-another Sahitya Akademi award 
winning novelist and translator has been utilized as a primary text for 
the research in the present paper. 


Kalikatha : History retold through the protagonist 


Fictionalizing the history has been a significant characteristic of post- 
modern narrative. In the present novel, history of the nation India is 
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ld and rediscovered while the protagonist rediscovers himself. On 
the surface level, it is the tale ofa man belonging to Marwari community 
named Kishore Babu whose life story is being ‘written’ by an unnamed 
writer. The story begins in the year 1997 at the age of 70 when the 
protagonist has under gone a by-pass surgery. Initially, the story runs 
in a very conventional mode but then in the second chapter the ‘story 
writer’ enters (This part is italicized) He narrates the intention of telling 
or writing this story. He, the story writer or the Kathalekhak informs 
the reader that Kishore Babu has delegated to him the task of writing 
the story in such a way, that his presence should be just like two impure 
carats mixed with the twenty two carats of pure gold in the traditional 
art of Bengali jewelers. 


The tale of Kishore Babu does not get unraveled chronologically; 
it travels back and forth in past and again in the present as per the 
requirements of the narrative. Since Kishore Babu belongs to the post- 
colonial generation; the narrative brings in the post-colonial dimensions 
almost naturally. The clash of ideologies during the freedom struggle 
of India, the influence of political leaders on young minds, the great 
Calcutta Killing, the communal riots and Independence, all these major 
events come as a part of the narrative in Kalikatha. Calcutta the major 
setting of the novel, acts as a microcosm depicting a few episodes of the 
post-colonial history of India. Interestingly, while some of these events 
are realistically portrayed the fictional characters seem to participate in 
these events. In fact, after they are active participants in these events. 


When Kishore Babu tries to explore his own family history, in the 
quest of historical past of Marwari community, he ends up finding out 
about Nawab Siraj Uddaula. Similarly, through the tales told by his 
great grandfather and grandfather he is able to perceive the nature of the 
relationship between the native of Indians and the British colonizers. 


Kishore, as a young school boy has two close friends who are inspired 
by two different ideologies of the time. One of the friends Amolak is 
a staunch Gandhian and in later life dedicates his life to the cause of 
elimination of poverty in society. His temperament is that of a reformist, 
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and at times he gets frustrated with the pain and poverty that he see 
around. 


In the course of narrative, Kishore gathers that Amolak was killed 
during the Babri Masjid riots while he was trying to stop the violence. 


Another Bengali friend of Kishore, named Shantanu, is influenced by 

the ideology of Subhash Chandra Babu but only as a young man. Later 

on in the novel he ends up becoming a pseudo- social worker who earns 

money from the funding of foreign companies. These two friends of 

Kishore play a significant role in his life as well as in the narrative. ' 
Through them, the story of freedom struggle is told through various | 
viewpoints. Through these characters, the author has demonstrated the | 
presence of different ideologies in colonial India during the freedom - 
struggle. Unexpectedly, at the end of the novel, Amolak comes back 

saying that his ‘duplicate’ was killed during Babri Masjid riots. 

Shantanu also returns in spite of his visibly detached attitude and the 

union of the three friends at the end of the novel can signify the union 

of these three ideologies only in dreams. In fact, in the text the meeting 

of three friends at the end of the novel is not depicted as a reality but 

according to the story teller, it may well be the play of Kishore babu’s 

psychologically disturbed mind. 


However, despite the fact that their meeting may be a dream or no dream 
the characters per say are significant. Even though, they are fictional 
characters, they represent a collective history and unfold interesting 
facets of that history. They are shown to intermingle and participate 
in the actual events that have happened in the course of history. Thus, 
authorial use of historiographic metafiction as a post-modern technique 
in Kalikatha can be justifiably analysed here. 


Intertextuality and generic slippages: tools of telling ‘more’ 


History in Kalikatha is narrated in several ways. It is revealed not just 
through the narrator or the narrators but also through the intertexts 
which intervene in the tale. Intertexuality, as mentioned earlier, is 
one of the characteristics of post-modern writing. It is a term coined 
by Julia Kristeva; it denotes the references to and quotations from 
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other text used in any literary text. But, the operational usage of 
intertextuality widens in the context of postmodern theory. Judith Still 

d Michael Worton in their “Introduction” to the their edited work on 
Intertextuality’ opine, “[A]lthough the term intertextuality dates from 

e 1960's the phenomenon, in some form, is at least as old as recorded 
human society" (1990). On this backdrop, intertextuality may be 
defined in simple terms as the proelements from other text/s in a given 
text. These elements may be present either in the form of influence or 
as a quote from the source of intertextuality. 


In the present novel, various Indian philosophies, modern political 
ideologies and religious chants play a significant role as intertexts. They 
run through the plot either as influences on the characters or as a basis 
to what the writer wants to communicate. For instance, now and then, 
there is a mention of Indian deities, there by to provide a course of 
comparison with the lives of characters. An apt example would be when 
Ramvilas, grandfather of Kishore compares the life of a British Saahib 
named Hamilton with the life of Lord Krishna. Hamilton, whose mother 
was an Indian but was fostered by his English father, could not meet his 
real mother any time. Thus, Ramvilas says, (Aamcho Krishna tari aaple 
Khare avay Devaki kaden kitloso raavpak paavla) (Naik 48) which can 
be roughly translated as, “To what extent was our Lord Krishna able to 
live with his real mother Devki?" 


Indian philosophy of four ashramas that is four stages of human life also 
run as an intertext in the narrative. “Kishore Babu has had three distinct 
lives-hence the three layers of the novel, freely interplaying sometimes 
within the same chapter [...]" (Montaut 12). Thus, we see that while 
going back in the past and coming back to the present Kishore Babu 
describes various stages of his life and events related to those stages. 


Besides intertextuality, there is another technique known as the generic 
- Slippages that post-modern writers also use. It is a technique where in 
authors shift from one genre to another is. For instance, an entry from 
a diary or a news item will appear in the course of the narrative. These 
slippages help the writers to tell a little *more' than that the normal 
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narrative would have done. These ‘extra’ elements help provide 
different perspective to the plot. Saraugi makes use of such alterna 
genres like entries from personal diary of the protagonist, notes fro 
the file of the librarian of the library where the protagonist reads th 
history of Siraj Uddaula, folk songs of Marwaris as well as Benagli 
which add constatntly to the meaning of the text and also enhance i 
perceptivity. 

Such generic slippages are not unrelated. They are significant in term 
of the plot. For instance, while ruminating over the plight of Marwar 
brides whose grooms migrate as soon as the wedding is over, Kishor 
Babu remembers some songs sung during his brother’s wedding. 
Translator Hema Naik has translated all these songs and has also 
provided the ‘original’ in the translated text. This helps the reader to 
grasp the essence of those songs as well as their contribution to the 
narrative’s range of meaning. The song mentioned above reads thus: 
“Mehendi Mol ki Ae, E ji Mehendi Raachi Mhaare Haat, Mharo Banno 
Basyo he door, Saheli, Kun nirkhe mhara haath? "(Emphasis added; 
Saraugi 125) It can be roughly translated as, *spent Mehendi has value. 
My palms have been decorated with it. But, friend, my mate lives in the 
far away. Who shall admire my hand?’ These verses reflect the pain of 
the newlywed bride and this generic slippage ends up revealing more 
than the writer could have done with her own narration. 


The surrendered narrator: intrusion or amalgamation? 


As mentioned before, there is a constant intrusion of a narrator in the 
novel. He tells something extra or at times something that he and the 
protagonist have decided before writing the tale. Even though the 
narrator's part is italicized, there are instances when reader feels that 
narrator is just an intrusion or the ‘alter ego’ of the protagonist himself. It 
is only an illusion that the writer creates to make the readers believe thai 
there exists a perspective than that of the protagonist and his histories. 


Montaut in her article about the protagonist in the novel from the fifties 
to nineties says, 
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[T]the novel itself being a foreign form, the construction of its 
protagonists also suggests to which extent this borrowed construct 
is appropriated and integrated into an Indian frame, in other words, 
how far the characters retain a common ‘native’ feature throughout 
the various stages of the recent trends apparently marked by 
western ideology, whether Marxist, existentialist or postmodern.(1) 


nreliable narrator is definitely one of the characteristics of the post- 
modern texts. In this text, the narrator is unreliable not because he 
gives faulty and illusionary information but rather because he is seen 
to have so surrendered to the protagonist, that the narrator loses his 
own purpose of being the narrator. He only writes what Kishore Babu 
wants him to write. Even when the narrator intrudes while the tale 
is going on, he informs the reader that his presence in the story shall 
remain only for the sake of telling the tale. He also confesses that after 
reading a *modern' story Kishore Babu has asked him to write his story 
in *modernist' way. This has been done probably to throw into relief the 
*postmodern' approach that the author herself has adopted in this multi- 
dimensional narrative. 


Postcolonial through postmodern 


Having analyzed some of the post-modern techniques used by Alka 
Saraugi in Kalikatha it is gainful to discuss one significant element that 
encompasses the full text that is the post-colonial reflections within the 
narrative. As said before, since the text is set in post-colonial India, it 
reflects various stages of the nation as evolved in history. 


The protagonist is portrayed as having been born in pre-independent 
India. Thus his memories reflect the travails and tribulations of the 
pre-independent nation. The protagonist being the witness to the 
Independence and further to the 50 years of Independence celebration 
has a vantage position as an observer. From the relations of pre- 
independence native Indians with the colonial rulers till the consumerist 
approach of post-independent generation, the text traces the post- 
colonial trajectory of the nation and its values, beliefs and predicaments. 
In his life span of 70 years Kishore Babu sees it all and thus undertakes 
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to compare these stages of the nation, with those of his own life. Th 
seems to occur almost unconsciously, yet telling the history through t 
individual is probably the objective of the writer who has chosen som 
significant post-modern technique to achieve it. 


Conclusion 


Widely known as ‘the tale of Marwaris’, Kalikatha is essentially not jusi 
the tale of a single, individual or community it embodies the narrative 
of the nation as a whole. At the same time it explores the psychological 
travails of an individual influenced by the events from history. Eve 
image, every character in the novel represents a trope uncovering much. 
more than it appears say on the surface level. Being humorous and 
painful at the same time, the text sets itself apart as a distant postmodern 
text, in that it uses the postmodern narrative techniques which have 
been discussed in this paper. Thus, one can conclude that despite being 
a Hindi novel set on the Indian backdrop, Kalikatha can be analyzed 
and understood from the Western critical approach of post-modernism, 
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Existential Feminist Reading of Prashanti 
Talpankar’s Translation Deergh Maun Tem 


Ambika Kamat 


Abstract 


Due to its great potential for feminist analysis, Shashi Deshpande’s That 
Long Silence (1988) has long generated a latent desire for its critical 
reading. Understandably the recent publication of Prashanti Talpankar’s 
Konkani translation of the same as Deergh Maun Tem (2015) re-ignited 
this latent desire since the Konkani translation brought the experience 
even closer home. As such with the help of Deergh Maun Tem, this 
paper aims to analyze the deployment of patriarchal discourse to reduce 
the position of a woman to nothingness and subsequently the woman’s 
arduous self discovery through introspection. For better understanding 
of the various issues discussed, extracts from the translation have 
been appropriately utilized, along with parenthetical citations from the 
original. 


Key words: Feminism; Existentialism; Identity; Patriarchal discourse; 
Autobiographical 


Introduction 


“Saas Gea” & Fal We RIS Tareas Gs aT. ST Ha Sara 
WoT Wear,” (Talpankar 81) 


[Trying to find oneself’- what a cliché that has become. As if such 
a thing is possible. As if there is such a thing as one self, intact 
and whole, waiting to be discovered. On the contrary, there are so 
many, each self attached like a Siamese twin to a self of another 
person, neither able to exist without the other.” (Deshpande 69)] 
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Human beings claim to be social animals who find existing alon 

next to impossible. In such a scenario, forming fruitful and fulfillin 

relationships seem essential. Interdependence is a defining criterio 

of such bonds. There is a continual negotiation that takes place i 

relationships, where the two parties involved try to ascertain their own 
power. Underneath a negotiation there is always a lingering threat o 
being overpowered. In order to safeguard one's interest and form a 
mutually satisfying relationship one needs to know what one's ‘self’ 
is in reality. The belief in one's existence and knowledge of self can be 
acquired through existentialism. 


Shashi Deshpande's novel and its Konkani translation Deergh Maun 
Tem deals with the existential journey of its protagonist, Jaya. The 
fact that Jaya is a woman in a society governed by patriarchal norms 
complicates her existential dilemma. The paper aims to analyze the 
deployment of patriarchal discourse to reduce the position of a woman 
to nothingness and the woman's self discovery through introspection. 
In the novel, the protagonist Jaya faces an existential crisis after her 
husband is accused and suspended for a fraud. The event disrupts the 
monotony of her affluent, higher-midle-class life putting her assumed 
identity as an efficient housewife in jeopardy. She realizes that her ‘self’ 
is divided into two. On one hand, there is her ‘true self’ Jaya, while 
on the other hand, there is Suhasini, who is the very embodiment of 
all her efforts at ‘modifying herself’ to appease and suit her husband's 
perception of an ‘ideal wife’. While the disruption of routine rudely 
challenges Jaya's self-imposed acquiescence and calm, it also provides 
her with the essential free moments for revisiting her past, reviewing 
her past decisions and arranging them logically to create a new meaning 
in her life. The paper utilizes existential feminism to analyze the novel. 


Understanding the theoretical framework 


Existentialism implies a passionate return of the individual to his/her 
own subjectivity, in order to extract the significance of his/her being. It 
studies our concrete individual actions and moods, in an intense attempt 
to understand people in their individuality and differences. ‘Existence 
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recedes essence’ is the most popular existentialist credo [...]. An 

ividual has no essential nature, no self-identity other than that 
volved in the act of choosing." (D'Souza, Feminism: An Existential 
erspective) 


such a scenario individuals have complete freedom of the will and 
oice seems inevitable. 


eminism is a collection of movements and ideologies hat share a 

ommon goal to define, establish, and achieve equal political, economic, 
cultural, personal and social rights for women. This includes seeking to 
establish equal opportunities for women in education and employment. 
Feminism developed in three overlapping stages known as the waves 
of feminism. 


The First wave concerned itself with the responsibility of demanding 
equal political and economic rights such right to suffrage. This was the 
beginning ofthe feminist movement. The Second wave shifted the focus 
to the right of women to determine their own identity and sexuality 
such as right to equal education and right to choose motherhood. It 
emphasized upon the physical and psychological differences between 
women and men. Third wave featured the matured evolution of the 
movement to emphasize on equality, interdependence and co-existence 
of women and men. It engendered multiple variations of feminism as 
the need emerged to consider the women from diverse backgrounds and 
sensibilities that differed along the lines of races, sexual orientations, 
nationalities and classes. 


Simone de Beauvoir is a prominent existential feminist. In her book The 
Second Sex, she argues “One is not born, but rather becomes a woman. 
No psychological or economical fate determines the figure that the 
human female presents in the society. It is civilization as a whole that 
produces this creature". There is no predetermined essential feminine 


character rather a woman is every systematically indoctrinated to play 
her role. 
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Discussion 


In the case of Jaya, the protagonist of the novel, the women in he 
house provide her rigid guidelines that define a woman. For exampl 
the piece of advice given by Vanitamami stating that the husband is lik 
“oq aren) feat BE. TA BST TR d urb agea Gm] EA. 
ad ahg. rers nada sm wets Sem ed eid gA AT 

fad gae 3mi Ha-Ha fiam aa” (Talpankar 42). [A sheltering tree 
Without the tree you are dangerously unprotected and vulnerable. .. S 
you have to keep the tree alive and flourishing, even if you have t 
water it with deceits and lies (Deshpande 32)]. 


Jaya's father had desired and attempted to give her a different upbringin 

by celebrating her individuality. However his death creates a void i 

Jaya's emotional life as well as places her in a financially vulnerabl 

position. She is reduced to the status of a dependent on her Uncles; 
In the instable circumstances marriage seems to be a viable option to 
Jaya's family. For Jaya, denying the marriage would have been childish, 
irresponsible and unfair to Dada, her elder brother. Hence she marries 
to a suitable groom, Mohan. However, she is not blind towards this 
negotiation as Jaya says later. “ga Wet hed AA Gael. Pofa Test 
ona Art eet area Aart saa fest sacra fend d aa” (Talpankar 
106). [“I would marry Mohan. The decision would be mine...I would: 
not be given to anyone [...] the truth is that he had decided to marry me; 
I had only to acquiesce (Deshpande 94)]. . 


Mohan chooses Jaya as his wife as she is different from the typical girls 
around. Jaya meets his expectation of a “cultured wife" educated in a’ 
convent and fluent in English. Though he desires a ‘modern’ wife it is: 
only to flaunt her as a trophy in the elite professional crowd. As far as the! 
marital relationship is concerned, he expects Jaya to be a conventional 
Indian wife: a wife who agrees to his “clear ideas” about the kind of life’ 
they should live; one who prioritizes his pleasures, esteem and image: 
above her own emotions and need for self-expressions; And moreover, 
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wife whose acquiescence could be taken for granted in crises and 
versities such as suspension after a fraud. 
HAT FAT AG AA, ga ATA AMIS] Feet, ATS Aa rfe Sate 
amt ch tres afergil. AM erga A. ater Hees amaaa qud Arar, 
Baga ea ae Hara WIUT wre PTS ufa, smear uar 
—  WTEID ara Hee VAM Wigs Aah qum url ATA... (Talpankar 22) 


e 


[I remember now that he had assumed I would accompany him, 
had taken for granted my acquiescence in his plans. So had I. Sita 
following her husband into exile, Savitri dogging Death to reclaim 
her husband, Draupadi stoically sharing her husband's travails[...] 
(Deshpande 11)] 


‘Marrying the conventions’: a mechanical existence 


After having married Mohan, as a conventional wife in the comfortable 
and certain environment of an orthodox family, Jaya aims at pleasing 
her husband at all costs: 


at eremi. art art di aera wer anfanji. smt ex roia 
Get Faden, ur ea fad ah umen Heat sm fewurd ome] aeh 
aidaa ee euni. (Talpankar 96) 


[They had been a revelation to me , the women in his family, 
so definite about their roles, so well trained in their duties... so 
indifferent to everything else... I would pattern myself after them. 
That way lay - well, if not happiness, at least the consciousness of 
doing right, freedom from guilt (Deshpande 83)] 


Atthis stage submission and silence become useful options for Jaya. She 
later describes her marital relationship as “amà aÀ a ah asetad 
SAS niu ed AG. mah «eg Aa...” (Talpankar 16) [“delicately 
balanced relationship, so much so that we have even snipped off bits of 


- ourselves to keep the scales on an even keel. A pair of bullocks yoked 
together[...] (Deshpande 7)] 
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Though Jaya senses the lack of necessary freedom, ud 
monotony and the degradation to mechanical existence in the curre 
Seagrass she chooses not to object it as “Harsh ael gee 
Gad FAR a maa SAAT gea Wed mae?” (Talpankar 22) ["it is 
more comfortable for (the metaphorical animals) them to move in thi 
same direction. To go in different directions would be painful; and wh 
animal would voluntarily choose pain? (Deshpande 12)] 


From an existential feminist point of view, Jaya’s choice of no objectio 
is crucial as it aids to making the relationship more suffocating. Jay 
prefers the comfortable cocoon of illusory “happy marriage” over th 
pain and loss of mental peace which would have been a result of no 
agreeing with her husband. 


Understanding existence through ‘choices’ 


The novel is an existential journey of a woman for one major reason tha 
is Jaya the protagonist assumes the responsibility of the consequences 
of her choices. She regards her current unhappy state of marriage as a 
result of her own choice of the ‘wormhole’, the little comfortable and 
certain place in her marriage. She does not merely blame the patriarchal 
society. The same is true of her failure at writing. Jaya decides to modify 
herself as per the dictates of her husband. She succumbs to the patriarchal 
indoctrination which renders her incapable of expressing her genuine 
emotions wholeheartedly. For example, she is not permitted to vent out 
her repressed anger which would apparently make her *unwomanly'. 
“ae ward WIR web WHAT; di sate, fehl, qun sea Wea. FEA 
fafaa Ce SPT AT, Ta See hen Red, Smpnn art few” (Talpankar 
162) [^A woman can never be angry; she can only be neurotic, hysterical, 
frustrated. There’s no room for anger in my life, no room for despair, 
either. There's only order and routine[...]" (Deshpande 147)]. 


Her failure to voice her anger in the widow's story makes that piece of 
writing *irrelevant, middle-class, bourgeoisie in the eyes of the editor. 


The fear of failure and of condemnation by society also contributed 
to Jaya's choice of a safe zone. Mohan lacks an understanding of the 
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ifference between self-revelation and transmission of a personal 
rience in creative writing. Mohan objects to Jaya’s adding of their 


ivate marital experiences to her prize winning story. aaa d Wed 


ai sm BAe ai Hears faf) art at ala TEURUR dl. 
wd Ba Aas ea, Us Vea ud antes” (Talpankar 158; 
phasis added; Here the term should have been ‘Weis’ since Wayiardt 


means an exhibit) [^For Mohan it had mattered that people might 
ink the couple was us, the man was him. To Mohan, I had been no 
iter, only an exhibitionist.” (Deshpande 144)] The fear of hurting her 
usband and jeopardizing her marriage silenced Jaya's genuine writing. 


Instead, Jaya chose to write “light, humourous pieces about the travails 
of middle class housewife”. She dragged herself in to a comfortable 
position of “soft, squishy bog of self-pity” projecting herself as a victim 
of the society that deprived her of the power to cultivate her talents. 
This was her explanation to her own self in the face of failure. This 
was her ‘hole’ or refuge from facing the harsh reality and assuming 
self-responsibility until she undertook serious introspection and came 
to terms with her current condition after relentless self-analysis. 


Mohan commits a fraud in his company but places the entire blame of 
the scheme on Jaya. He argues "NI Ba a Gdn men d? aw sardi 
art yea ard... qur UT TAA MAR MM AIA WI Wurm qaa WD 
AA ma, Us A A, Fara AMER A” (Talpankar 41) [“It 
was for you and the children that I did this. I wanted you to have a 
good life, I wanted the children to have all those things I never had"]. 
He expected his “ideal wife" to take on the burden of being a partner 
in the crime, an ally, an accessory before the fact.” (Deshpande 31)] 
Mohan visualized himself as a perfect son, husband and father. Fraud 
threatened to expose these claims. As a reflex action Mohan chose to 
blame Jaya, his wife for it. He accused Jaya of selfishness for material 


betterment. “QU dal ard aaa vet "m "BIB. gar feces ufa 
ARS. Gat qb wes qum arts ira fees. " (Talpankar 132) [“But 


it didn’t matter to you, nothing mattered to you, only your needs, you 
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could see nothing else.” (Deshpande 118)]. According to Mohan h 
had compromised his independence in matters of decision making. 

had reduced himself to a scapegoat in the hands of the Chief Engine 
in order to arrange for a decent house for Jaya after her first pregnane 


Mohan’s suspension from his job due to the fraud he committed there, 
puts Jaya’s profession as a house wife into jeopardy. “RPA Té | 
afta censeo EEA.” "arem eit ort aiita Fest falta aaa, a 
«rfr (Talpankar 35) [My own career as a wife was in jeopardy” “my 
husband around whose needs and desires my own life revolved. There 
was nothing he needed, so there was nothing for me to do (Deshpande 
24)]. | 


His accusations, her self-doubt 


His accusations lead to a feeling of self-doubt in Jaya. She finds 
herself battling with a feeling of loneliness. Loneliness in marriage 
a relationship which society considers sacred and an epitome of 
fulfillment seems ironical to her. Jaya uncovers the inherent hypocrisy 
in such social projections. She realizes marital relationship may not 
meet one's physical, emotional and psychological needs at all times. At 
times one may feel desolated and disillusioned. Yet the indoctrination 
of sustaining the marital bliss at all costs may make the woman 
incapable of thinking about the relationship differently. She may be 
forced to live with her husband by stifling desires and her individuality 
in a suffocating monotony which does not provide any opportunity of 
discussing mutual expectations. Instead of a consensus, the course of 
relationship is always determined by the husband with his definite ideas. 


The models of ideal relationships exhibited by the media such as movies 
are far from reality. In Jaya's case, relying on women's magazines for 
tips to realize these models becomes an attempt to salvage some bits: 
of the constructed utopia. These models remain as mere hypocritical 
projections of equality. The impact of the mechanism on an Indian 
woman is disillusioning to an extent that it prompts cynicism/nihilism 
about the larger concepts of love and romance which is expressed 
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ugh Jaya's words “APT FEAR vs dem ae fhe ae, FoR UT 

Fadia was aA arrest GANT BG tae AAU” (Talpankar 110). 
Love is myth, without which sex with the same person for a lifetime 
ould be unendurable" (Deshpande 97)] 


sillusion leads to introspection 


he disillusion about marriage prompts her to resort to introspection. 
trospection includes ^3d-«Tavf St He Wa... PTT ERI ql 


arrest SA qme. (Talpankar 9) [self revelation (which) is a 

el process...Ten different mirrors show you ten different faces" 
(Deshpande 1)] For an accurate self-introspection, objectivity in the 
endeavour is vital. Objectivity involves "FEFBI «dT "ecd aem 
afar a sree «TID area Wael EIS - Te GUNT] Ud 
art art qui eur amar fasta rest wmm." (Talpankar 10) [queer 
sensation of being detached and distant from my own self. Times when 
I've been able to separate two distinct strands - my experience and my 
awareness of that experience" (Deshpande 2)]. 


At the very beginning of Jaya's objective introspection she confronts 
her old self which she identifies by the name of Suhasini (a name 
Mohan gave her after marriage. ^t "XUI Mod "WE HAM STR 
Wd ward ameet ur (Talpankar 23) [*the ghost most fearful to confront 
is the ghost of one's old self" (Deshpande 13)]. She recollects the early 
days in the Dadar flat when she had taken "inordinate pride" in daily 
chores such as eliminating the stains from the toilet. "eT afar 
aay (at aaa)... serit (Talpankar 24) [“house proud woman... 
Suhasini (Deshpande 14)]. "erf, sft war wed IA sm, wei, 
Baa, Flas saad Hoare aq." (Talpankar 26). [The nobasini 
who was distinct from Jaya, a soft, smiling, placid, motherly woman.’ 
(Deshpande 15)] like “gome, smrerzr att fone fumvfü (h aa 
wade, east sare seit, WT VT Agr SHE ma art geta stor 
sme)" (Talpankar 27). [“damnably, insufferably priggish sparrow.. 
(who would) stay at home, look after...babies, keep out the rest of the 
world, and you're safe" (Deshpande 17).] 
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Breaking ‘that long silence’: 


The fierce argument involving accusations of dissatisfaction th 
occurs between Jaya and Mohan towards the end of the novel changes 
the course of their relationship forever. Having introspected about i 
Jaya realizes that during the argument her “real emotion” was anger, 
Mohan’s repeated emphasis on lack, inefficiency and selfishness o 
Jaya as his wife angers her the most. In the whole argument the words 
“my wife” are constantly stressed. They signify Mohan’s conception of 
his “ideal wife” who would be an epitome of endurance, passivity and 
docility. She would always assume a tolerant stance in any conflict. She 
would not express her true emotions including anger which may be a 
result of the conflict. She would rather be glad to model herself in a way 
that pleases her husband even at the cost of stifling her individuality. 
When Jaya retorts “My writing.. I gave up because of you” she 
recalls her rejection of her creativity which had its roots in the genuine’ 
emotions and prompted her to narrate the true stories of her personal 


life. Mohan on the other hand claims “gard ta già gal Rah feat, | 
ga Aae feet, Fert Got fait afar aren” (Talpankar 133). [“From 
the very beginning I’ve allowed you to write, I’ve encouraged you, 

I was proud of you... I never came in your way when you wanted 

to help your family" (Deshpande 119)] Mohan encouraged Jaya's 

writing within safe limits. Columns such as ‘Seeta’ for elite middle- 

aged women with In his circles, the fact that writing was seen as a 

"respectable hobby" and the recognition that came with wife writing 

in popular magazines added to Mohan's esteem. “all AMA "enmt 

‘ee da’ rere uTeNm at art uiu alae Ire (Talpankar 133). 

["Even to be jocularly called ‘Mr. Seeta’ had enhanced his pleasure” 
(Deshpande 119)] 


In contradicting her husband with logical argument, expressing her 
long pent up anger and in laughing hysterically "Eid moara eere 
- STD ah, ATS, & TS fap stages, att Peta renea UTI, 
(Talpankar 137) [‘at everything marriage, us, this whole absurd exercise 
we call life’ (Deshpande 122)] Jaya had acquired a superior position. 
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e had torn the facade of an illusory happy marriage in which Mohan 
ardently believed in so far, to reveal the truth of her dissatisfaction. 
aya had exposed the power politics that subjugated her. She had killed 
Suhasini' the subservient existence Jaya had assumed in the marital 
lationship to please Mohan. This identity had born all the burden of 
ifehood for her. In the process of arguing she had regained her old, 
arless and independent self. Jaya had broken the “long silence". In 
ture Jaya aims at devoting time to listening and understanding each 
er equally in their marital relationship. She is certain that though they 
y decide to resume their relationship but it would not be the same 
subjugating ne for her. Jaya is now equipped with her introspection to 
have a better position in the relationship, to share power, ascertain her 
rights and hope for a harmonious co-existence. 


Conclusion : 


Talpankar's Deergh Maun Tem, like the original, Deshpande's That 
Long Silence, is an existentialist journey of a woman with crucial 
feminist issues inherent to it. The novel portrays various phases of 
self-introspection and self-realization. Compelling circumstances after 
father's death force the protagonist to make a decision to marry Mohan. 
In her marital relationship Jaya chooses comfort over pain. She endures 
the lack of freedom, monotony and mechanical existence by stifling her 
individuality to meet the conventional duties of a wife as is expected by 
her husband. When Mohan projects that Jaya's selfish needs prompted 
him to indulge in malpractices, she is overcome by self-doubt and 
prompted to do self-introspection to find a new meaning in her life and 
decide about the status of their marriage. In the course she discovers 
and assumes the responsibilities of the consequences of her choice to 
limit and modify herself as per her husband's will. 
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Abstract 


A story often not boasted about in the history of Indian freedom 
struggle, Mahasweta Devi's Aranyer Adhikaar (1977) (The Right to 
the Forest), translated into Konkani by Kasturi Desai as Adhikaar 
Aranyacho(2007), takes one's gaze away from the routine and brings 
one face to face with the revolt of the Mundas in Ranchi and peripheral 
areas, which took place towards the end of the nineteenth century. Led 
by Birsa Munda, the tribals challenge the atrocities of feudalism and 
authority of British imperialism, which try to restrict their freedom in 
their own home. Although a gripping tale of anguish, extreme faith and 
sacrifice, it compels one to go a step further —to probe the ‘historicity of 
the text’, through the *textualizing of history’. Hence, this paper makes 
an attempt to explore Adhikaar Aranyacho through the theoretical lens 
of New Historicism. 


Keywords: New Historicism; Textuality; Human Rights; Revolt; Law 
Introduction: New Historicism 


Stephen Greenblatt has been quoted as having maintained that, “[g]reat 
art is an extraordinarily sensitive register of the complex struggles and 
harmonies of culture" (as cited by Kar 78). 


Literary theory has evolved over time into many different directions. 
One of them is New Historicism, which developed with Stephen 
Greenblatt's coinage of the term in 1982 (Habib 762). This theory was 

‘developed mainly as reaction to the new criticism and deconstruction, 
as they lay more emphasis on what is found in the literary text and not 
outside of it (Abrams 182). Although initially it was used to interpret 
the renaissance texts, now it is excessively being used as a method of 
interpretation for other literary texts as well. 
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Any text is influenced by social, political, historical, and cultur: 
conditions that surround it. Unlike the conservative historicists, w 
would consider “historical background” as a mere setting and of “lesser 
worth”, new historicists believe that a literary text and the non-liter 
historical text are of equal importance (Barry 166, 168). Peter Ba 
in Beginning Theory: An Introduction to Literary and Cultural Theo 
defines New Historicism as 


[...a] method based on the parallel reading of literary and non- 
literary texts, usually of the same historical period. That is to say, 
new historicism refuses [...] to ‘privilege’ the literary text: instead 
of a literary ‘foreground’ and a historical ‘background’ it envisages 
and practises a mode of study in which literary and non-literary 
texts are given equal weight and constantly inform or interrogate 
each other. (166) 


Thus, one can infer that new historicism constantly pays attention to 
the interaction of literature and history; as Louis Montrose puts it, new 
historicism is about “the historicity of the text and the textuality of 
history” (as cited by Kar 76). j 


New historicism has made useful contribution to the growth and 
development of post-colonial and multi-ethnic discourses coming out 
of the developing nations. In fact Prafulla Kar (1995) is of the view 
that in India, historians of subaltern studies have been employing the 
methodological insights of the New Historicists (75). In the essay! 
*Resonance and Wonder' Stephan Greenblatt maintains that: 


New Historicist critics have tried to understand the intersecting 
circumstances not as a stable, prefabricated background against 
which the literary texts can be placed, but as dense network of 
evolving and often contradictory social forces. The idea is not to find 
outside the work of art some rock onto which literary interpretation 
can be securely chained but rather to situate the work in relation to 
other representational practices operative in the culture at a given 


POP ee ee a ee ee 


moment in both in history and our own. (Kar 76) 
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is commonly known, much of literary theory emphasizes the 
gular relationship of the Author, Text and the Reader. Interestingly, 
Mahasweta Devi’s Aranyer Adhikaar(1977) analyzed here with the 
elp of its Konkani rendition Adhikaar Aranyacho, history works at 
e levels — time in which the author is situated, time in which the 
t is situated, and time in which the reader is situated. Although the 
importance given to the author diminished had by mid twentieth century 
with the advent of New Criticism and then postmodern literary theory, 
later theorists did not reject the significance of the author totally. Michel 
Foucault, also a proponent of new historicism, in his essay “What is an 
Author?"(1969) opines that the function of the author is to ‘characterize 
the existence, circulation, and operation of certain discourses within 
a society’ (Habib 767). Based on this premise, the excerpts from 
Mahasweta Devi's interviews from various sources have been taken, 
and mobilized as to use Barry's term, as “co-texts” of historical texts. 
It is relevant here to reiterate what he has said in the context of new 
historicist discourse, “[S]ince historical documents are not subordinated 
as contexts, but are analyzed in their own right, we should perhaps call 
them ‘co-texts’” (167). Thus in the present discussion Devi's views 
have been treated as "extracts subjected to intensive scrutiny" (171). 
These excerpts from the interviews bring out not only the intent of the 
author, but showcase the functioning of the social forces at the afore- 
mentioned levels in history respectively. 


Brief Summary of Adhikaar Aranyacho 


A tale of exploitation, faith and sacrifice, Adhikaar Aranyacho (1977) 
is a heart-rending narrative of the concerted attempts made by the 
Munda tribal community to challenge the governing system of their 
time, thereby setting in motion a long-drawn resistance, an unequal 
struggle. Set in 1875-1900, it spans the life of Birsa Munda, who builds 
a movement that shakes the very foundation of rigid feudalism and 
British imperialism. 


The novel begins with the dying of Birsa in Ranchi jail, where he is 
under solitary confinement. The narration of this incident is such that at 
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once the reader realizes that Birsa is not an ordinary prisoner. Moreove 
his death is neither expected nor natural. The prison authorities try thei 
best to treat the incident as normal, but the fellow tribal prisoners an 
even the jail cleaners refuse to accept Birsa's death as his end. The 
address him as Bhagwan (God) even after his death. The first chapter 
reverberates with the words —  "SemTemWTe Sta «T. WATT m al. 
[Trans: There is no end to Ulgulaan. There is no death to Bhagwan] 
(Devi 13). 


The novel proceeds into flashback, depicting the life and predicament 
of the Munda tribals just before Birsa was born. The tribal community 
of the Munda is situated in Chotta Nagpur, roughly the areas that 
come under current states of Bihar and Jharkhand. They survive on the 
resources provided by the forest, as their lands are taken over by the 
‘Diku’ -people who arrived in their region from various directions, in 
other words, outsiders or aliens (Devi 19). These Diku take advantage of 
the Mundas’ illiteracy and ignorance of the prevalent laws and swindle 
them out of their land and freedom, making them bonded labourers. 
Thus, the Mundas are deprived of their “basic human rights’ (Devi 229) | 
and exploited to the fullest. | 


In such dire conditions faced by his community, Birsa is born. His 
father cannot provide the family with one square meal a day. At the 
hour of Birsa's birth, ‘supernatural’ happenings are reported (Devi 69). 
Throughout his childhood, people marvel at his extraordinary talents, 
so much so that they suspect him to be the legendary Bhagwan (Devi 
27-31). According to the legend, Bhagwan is their saviour, who will 
win back all the land they have lost, give them their rights by ridding 
the land of the Diku. 


It is to be noted that Birsa shows restlessness of a kind from a very 
young age. Whether it is his thirst for knowledge, or whether it is some * 
spiritual vacuity, he is unable to understand. This makes him pursue 
his studies at the missionary school, and he is one of the few students 
who are promoted to higher studies. But when he understands that 
the missionaries look upon the Mundas as inferior, he leaves school, 
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ncluding that the missionaries, the administration and the feudal 
rds form a nexus, contrary to the legitimate interests of the Mundas. 


e then learns the Hindu scriptures. He does this with a conviction that 
e will find a solution, for a question that he does not know yet. Things 

gin making sense when he is thrown out of the house, and he has 
ision of the forest as a woman lamenting over her lost virtue due to the 
xploitation meted out collectively by the intruders. He vows to protect 
er and to regain the lost rights of the Mundas. He returns to his village 
oclaiming himself as the Bhagwan, and the community accepts him 


as their saviour unanimously. 
| 
From then on, Birsa proceeds step-by-step to launch a mass movement 


against exploitation. He wins his people over by providing a spiritual 
orientation, disapproving of superstitious practices and customs, 
insisting on maintenance of basic hygiene, generating realization of 
self-respect and staunchly rejecting bonded labour. His success in 
establishing these norms for Munda community can be measured by 
the unshakeable faith the community lays on him. 


Next, he evokes the rich past of the Mundas, in which they were the 
founders and owners of the land they are now deprived of. By making 
the Mundas aware of the exploitation they are going through and the 
need to fight it, he calls for U/gulaan, the mass movement for the 
acquisition of the basic human rights for the Mundas. They begin by 
inducing fear within the society and administration, and then choose the 
path of violence to obtain what is rightfully theirs. This ends in a bloody 
massacre of the Mundas by the British military, in which hundreds die, 
and an equal number are imprisoned and tortured. The triumph of the 
police is when they finally arrest Birsa. However, their trial is postponed 
due to the lack of evidence. In course of time many Mundas die in 
the prison out of starvation, poor living conditions and lack of medical 
assistance. The administration and the law is least bothered about this 
state of affairs. Although Jacob, the defence lawyer and Amulya, a 
Christian convert officer and Birsa's school friend, try their best to help 
the tribals, there is little they can do. 
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In the end, Birsa dies under mysterious circumstances even befo 
his trial begins properly. The British administration appears relieve 
Birsa’s end is the end of the Munda revolt for them. Novel ends wi 


Amulya's reiterating of the lines, “Sagah Ha AT. WATT ART AT.” 
Adhikaar Aranyacho in New Historicist Perspective 

«i im) d dem orl reme, ra epa qu ferien 7" (Devi 235) 
[Trans: Who are you? Were you born ahead of time, or was it time itsel 
that created you?] 


The above line is a repetition of what Birsa says about himself, that he 
was created by time itself, he was the chosen one (164). Such conviction. 
can be portrayed by an author only when she has the knowledge of 
collective response that followed the Munda revolt; it establishes 
Birsa and his Ulgulaan as a precursor to both the visionaries and their 
movements that led the Indian freedom struggle in the twentieth century. 
In an interview Devi says: “Once a tribal girl asked me ‘[W]hen we go 
to school, we read about Mahatma Gandhi. Did we have no heroes? Did 
we always suffer like this?’ That is why I started writing about the tribal. 
movements and the tribal heroes" (Mahanand 172). Indeed, this story | 
was a neglected chapter in the Indian history until post-Independence : 
period, as noted by scholar K.S. Singh (Mahanand 175). 


Mahasweta Devi takes up the task of giving voice to these unsung tales 
of valour. She opines, “I have always believed that the real history is 
made by ordinary people. . . The reason and inspiration for my writing 
are those people who are exploited and used, and yet do not accept 
defeat. .. Sometimes it seems to me that my writing is really their doing” 
(Wikepedia). History is not mere recording of the facts by a person in 
authority; theory rejects the notion of absolute truth, and therefore the 
idea of subjectivity of history comes in. 


Mahasweta Devi subverts the existing notions of her time and chooses to 
narrate history from the marginalized perspective. By doing so, she gives 
her readers the key to understand the time in which they are situated: 
"[I]t is my conviction that a story writer should be motivated by a sense 
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history that would help her readers to understand their own times" 
iwari). It is interesting to note that the novel was written in 1977, 
last year of the State of Emergency under the Prime Ministership 
‘Indira Gandhi. It is more than likely that Adhikaar Aranyacho is 
ambedded with elements of the time in which it was written. Events 
such as violation of human and civil rights, detention without trials, 
Jirsa's mysterious death are pointers to the parallels that can be drawn 
jetween the time of the Emergency and the novel. 


She also writes to spread historical awareness, and succeeds in it. 
Maitreya Ghatak notes, “[I]n a village, a young tribal boy brought out 
1 book, an abridged version of Mahasweta's Birsa Munda, written 
specifically for young readers. He said that this book was read by 
everyone of his community; it was through this book that they had 
learnt a lot about Birsa Bhagawan. The boy was a Munda" (Mahanand 
204). 


In the novel, Birsa wishes to bring about reform in his tribal community, 
and he had succeeded in doing away with many blind beliefs and 
superstitions. He wants to bring modern thoughts in their living without 
effecting any change in their near-simplistic nature, idea of justice and 
equality (158-9). He also aims at creating pride in the Mundas by lending 
them a historical sense. This he achieves by glorifying the history of 
the Mundas, visiting the temples which were originally Munda places 
of worship, infusing in them the self-confidence of being the original 
inhabitants of the land (Devi 165). He wants them to know and believe 
that: 


HVA ata BMT mere Aes aH. SAT sea Sra Sa 
Sida AÀ, Ta Aa mA Hrs iH TAH aad TQUI 
FSA. (Devi 63) 

[Trans: The right to the forest is the original right of Krishna Bharat. 
When the country of the whites was dozing at the seabed, the dark 
people of India have been recognizing the forest as their mother.] 


The idea of disparity between law and justice is pointed out subtly by 
the author. The main theme of the novel, i.e. fighting for the rights of 
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the forest, brings out British idea of law -they reserve the forest, 
restrict the access of the very inhabitants of it. No amount of ‘lawfulne 
can justify this act. On the contrary, it underscores their image as 
foremost exploiters of the Mundas. Law is created by those in power, 
it is applicable to all the subjects equally, insensitive to the exception 
When the Mundas are ruthlessly massacred at Shailarakaab, imprisone 
without trial and sanctioned a bail way above their affordability, 
shows that law can be misused by those who are supposed to guard it. 


Conclusion 


To summarize, one can note what Barry points out: 


New historicism is resolutely anti-establishment, always implicitly 
on the side of liberal ideals of personal freedom and accepting and 
celebrating all forms of difference and ‘deviance’[. . .] it seems 
simultaneously to despair of the survival of these in the face of the 
power of the repressive state, which it constantly reveals as able to 
penetrate and taint the most intimate areas of personal life. (169) 


The above is true in the context Adhikaar Aranyacho. In fact, it is borne 
out by Birsa as a character and by the author who creates him. The novel 
is about the assertion of the subalterns’ right to freedom, in a society 
wherein there is a constant political interference in the life-practices, 
beliefs and the fundamental rights of the subaltern community by the 
structures, system and wielders of power. 
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Abstract 


‘Historical novels deal with historical figures and events and directly 
or indirectly concern themselves with the happenings in history by 
linking them to the course of action within the narrative. Thus we see 
- mention of figures from history in the fiction of modern Indian writers. 
- Most of the times, the protagonists or situations represented are the 
popular figures or situations from the history which are known and 
authenticated through circulation, education etcetera throughout the 
country. For instance, the presence of Mahatma Gandhi in the fictional 
works of Raja Rao and R.K. Narayan or the use of historical events such 
as the partition of India by writers like Kushwant Singh significantly 
_ showcase the known, contemporary history in fiction. However, there 
is a large quantum of historical subtexts and subaltern communties 
yet to be brought into the ambit of scholarship or fiction. The focus 
of the present paper is on one such work of fiction which felicitates 
"the unheard, submerged history and tries to convey the voice from 
- *below' to the literary world. The text in question is Mahasweta Devi's 
- Aranyer Adhikar a novel written in Bengali but translated into Konkani 
as Adhikar Aranyaacho by Kasturi Desai. The paper will analyze the 
novel from the perspective of retrieval of the submerged history. Also 
the use of translation as a tool to communicate thematic contents to a 
new language and culture will be discussed since the text available in 
Konkani translation has been used for this analysis. 


- Key Terms: Fiction; Metafiction; Submerged history; Historicity; 
Translation 


Albert Camus once said, "fiction is the lie through which we tell the 
truth." In an inclusive sense, fiction is *any literary narrative, whether in 
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prose or verse, which is invented instead of being an account of eve 
that actually happened”(Abrams 128). Thus the major factor regardi 
the ‘truth-value’ of fiction is a thing of concern. On the other hand wit 
the use of history in the construct of a fictionalized text, the degree 
which the authenticity of the facts is maintained or historicity is uphel 
becomes a major concern in evaluating historical fiction or the ne 
postmodern version of the same, the historical metafiction. 


Historicity is the historical actuality of persons and events, the quality 
of being a part of history as opposed to being a historical myth, legend. 
or fiction. Historicity focuses on the truth value of knowledge claim 

about the past (denoting historical actuality, authenticity, and factuality.) 
The historicity of a claim about the past is its factual status. Though 
the novel Adhikar Aranyaacho follows the norms of fiction, it also 
maintains its intimacy with history. 


Published first in 1977, the original novel is an extraordinary narrative 

of courage, resistance to oppression and passion to safeguard one's; 
right to the native land and one's self-respect. This is portrayed through: 
the character of the protagonist, Birsa Munda and his revolutionary act 
of defying the colonial oppression and local stakeholders. The author's: 
use of historicity is very implicit making the work very engaging with 
regard to the little known details and so extremely powerful in terms of | 
its historicizing capacity. 


The facts, characters and the events are from the unsung history of the 
tribal soil of the country. The dates, names of places and people are: 
directly taken from the recorded history and the author acknowledges’ 
historian Suresh Singh and his book Dust, Storm and Hanging Mist: 
in the "Introduction" to the novel as Singh's book proves to be an 
authentic source on Birsa Munda’s quest for his community’s right: 
to land, life and freedom to think and act. Thus while fictionalizing? 
history, Mahasweta Devi seems to have made ample use of the authentic 
references from the recorded past (though subverted in a way) since the : 
Konkani translation has successfully conveyed these thoughts in the 
target text to the target readership. 
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‘he writer begins the story from the end backward; from the death 
f the protagonist. The hero of the story is BirsaMunda and his 
“evolution, called “Oolgulan,” brought into motion to establish Munda 
aj over the forests and hills, driving out all the usurpers; the British, 
Zamindars, Jotedars, Bargadars, missionaries and many others. The 
ther middlemen besides the British are named by them as “Diku” who 
ad evicted them from their land, made them laborers without wages, 
rvants without payments, leading them to a servile existence with the 
‘help and support of their common master, the British colonizers. 


here is a Munda version of the story of creation which is explained 
“beautifully in the novel. Their story of creation goes like this: once 
upon a time, the hills were inhabited by the Mundas, Onraos, Hos, Kols 
and Santhals. That was millions of moon nights ago when the earth was 
not so hard; it was then under the direct rules of Haram Asul. He doused 

! the fire of the earth by pouring plenty of water on it. First he created the 
! ereatures of water and ordered the fishes to bring soil from the floor of 
the sea but the waves of the sea carried away all that the fishes brought. 


Finally, the earth worms excreted soil, and that became the basis on 
which he built everything. When the first child of the Mundas was on 
its death bed, Haram Asul advised them to worship him by sacrificing 
white cocks and drawing his image covering the entire doors by coal. 
` That was done and the child was saved. Their first deity was Singbonga. 
From China grass, Mundas prepared their staple food, Ghato. And they 
had plenty of fruits, leaves of friendly trees and animals to satisfy 
their hunger. Boiled rice was a luxury to them. Gradually, however, 
their days changed or their Fate was altered by the colonial masters in 
connivance with the Dikus. So much so, they were driven out from their 
own habitat. 


_ Birsa was born to Sugana and Karmi. It is said that, three stars illumined 
į the sky when he was born. The prophecy was that he would be reborn as 
_ the pristine father of the earth. The boy grew up like other Munda boys 
_ but with extraordinary courage and ambition, thirst for knowledge. 
He went to the missionary church for education and was converted 
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to Christianity but they never helped the Mundas to get back to 
ancestral lands. On the contrary, they helped their enemies to depr 
them of their genuine home and hearth. The fact as elucidated in 1 
novel is that Mundas often went to churches for the immediate b 

of living such as for food and shelter but in adverse circums 
they would come out to become what they were. They embraced otl; 
religions too but never really became anything but Mundas. For i 


. | 
staunch patriotism, Birsa was driven out of the church. | 


After a unique experience in the forest, Birsa decides to take up t»: 
cause of Mundas. He started holding meetings in different areas of t 
jungle where his people gathered and declared himself as their Ge 
asking for their allegiance which most of them readily accepted wi 
new hopes. With the speed of air he moved round in different comme 
of the forest, telling them that no government, no police would be al: 
to keep him under their control, that he was their God, the father of t 
earth. He asked them to strike the enemies with their age old weapor, 
bows and poisoned arrows, baloas (sharp metal instrument), stone 
spears of different kinds and other sharp instruments and they did strik 
Birsa was arrested and was sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for tw 
years on 19 November 1895. His companions were fined. 


After his release from the prison, Birsa vowed for a total revolutie. 
calling it ‘Oolgulan’, asking all to stake all without fear. He said th 
whoever would unconditionally worship him as God would be calli 
Birsait, as the followers of Mao are called the Maoists. King and thc 
agents had driven them from their ancestral temples, as from their lanc 
reducing them to almost non-entities with no right to even stand befo 
them. *We shall recapture the temple, shall bring water and earth fro: 


our ancestral capital fort, Nawratangarh, shall capture it," he vowe 
(Forest/128). € 


Their struggle with the force continued for two long months and th 
end was brutal as expected. Many Munda families were destroyed b. 
officially only 400 Mundas were announced to have been killed by tl. 
army. From February onwards under the extreme hilly heat, the hero í 
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e, Birsa Munda, was confined to a very small, solitary cell without 

light. With scanty food, legs tied to iron chains, he walked and 

alked in his cell dragging the chain so that other prisoners packed in 

$ other rooms could feel assured hearing the inhuman clang of the 

hain that their God was living, giving them all hope to live. It was an 

_xtremely inhuman living condition for all. He passed away on 9* June 

900 and a version of subverted history is exposed wherein the Police 

- uperintendent decides to write the reason of death as cholera for he had 

-30 other reason to state and couldn't state the actual reason that was the 
igorous punishments suffered at the hands of the colonial oppressors. 


The text, on several occasions, tries to expose the cunning and strategy 
ofthe oppressor to subvert the truth. Along with the instance of proving 
he death of Birsa to have happened due to cholera, there are many other 
-nstances which are reflective of such subversion.The honest battles of 
he Mundas as of the other tribes from time to time, the local revolts and 
mutiny in some corners of India including the so-called Sepoy Mutiny, 
were annals of the time before the Indian Freedom Movement in its 
entirety was launched gradually. Each such battle had some causes, 
some targets, concerning the conflicts between the parties involved. 
At that time, the political entity of a united India was not properly 
conceived by the battling Indians. They fought for their own causes. 
Certainly all such fights in different corners of India were a precursor to 
the Indian Freedom Movement. 


Thus, the novel not only portrays the life of a tribal hero but also shows 
how history was ‘officially’ subverted by the rulers back then. We have 
instances of subverted history fictionalized and portrayed in world 
literature (For instance, Achebe's Things Fall Apart) and Mahasweta 
Devi's Aronyer Adhikar can become a representative text if translated 
‘into English because it carries the potent value of convincing the 
„audience about the authenticity of the historical facts it portrays/depicts. 


i M1 . . . . 

Since the text concerned has been read in translation, it is apt to 
“comment on how translation has proven to be a significant tool in terms 
of transfer of thematic content across cultures. The translator not only 
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carries the source text into an alien language on the linguistic level b 
also adequately depicts the source culture embedded into the source 
text. Thanks to the translation of Aronyer Adhikar into Konkani, the 
Konkani readership could get introduced to a whole new chapter of é 
hitherto concealed subaltern history, as well as to a distinct ethnic grou 
of India whose cultural identity had remained buried under anonymi 


E 


A reader of translation can consider reading and interpreting translatio 
as; i) pure translation, with the assumption that he is reading an alie 
text brought to him in his language or ii) As a new text in his ew 
altogether wherein the translator becomes a creator. As the source 
language of the concerned text is another Indian language, alien in 
script and speech to the target audience, the translation of the same 
becomes, more or less, a creative re-birth of the original. The translation 
concerned is a perfect example of how creatively different shades/ 
dialects of the same language could be used to convey the difference 
the physical placement of the characters. 


For instance, the dialect used for the ‘Mundas’ is the typical 
saashtidialect whereas for characters like Amulyababu, the dialect 
differs and becomes more polished. Another interesting feature of this 
translation are the songs. The translator has kept the original songs, 
transcripted them into devnagariand then translated them into Konkani. 
This action of the translator denotes the fact that the translator tried to 
retain the earthly flavor of the original folk songs by making the target 
reader read them as transcripted as well as translated into the target 
language. 


With regard to the thematic value of the text brought into the target 
language, it must be noted that the translator has not only introduced the 
Konkani readers to the culture of the mundas but also to an era in the 
tribal history of the country which was unknown to the target audience: 
The translation does not only bring with it the story of a hero who 
fought for his rights but also carries with it a higher message of sacrifice 
and love towards one's land. Birsa fights to get his rights, his adhikar 
on something which belongs to him and was taken away from him. A 
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venty — five year old man sacrificing everything, raising ‘Ool/gulan’ 

inst the oppressor to get the rights over the forest which belongs to 

community does not remain confined to his region and community 

ut gets a universal significance and can be placed on par with many 
ch revolutionaries of the world. 


s to conclude, Mahasweta Devi's Aranyer Adhikar gives us 
fictional account of the unheard, unsung history of a great tribal 
Birsa Munda and his struggle. A well-constructed account of 
e struggles of a ‘man with a mission’ is portrayed in the novel and 
attempt at retrieving the subverted history has been successfully 
ecuted. With regards to the translation of the novel into Konkani, it 
certainly enriched the target language. The translator has not merely 
brought to the target reader the narrative as well as the thematic value of 
the source text she has also enriched the repertoire ofthe target language 
contributing to its fold a work of tremendous historical and political 
significance. With its valuable portrayal of the subverted history of this 
*oppressed' and marginal tribal community in the pre-independence 
India, this translation of Mahasweta Devi's Aranyer Adhikar has opened 
new vistas for research and scholarship to the Konkani literary world. 
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riching the Target Language: An Analysis of 
hikar Aranyacho a Konkani Translation of 
onyer Adhikar by Kasturi Desai 


dhikar Aranyacho is a SahityaAkademi Award winning Konkani 
nslation by Kasturi Desai of Aranyer Adhikar, a Bengali novel by 
e iconic novelist Mahasveta Devi. One of the important functions of 
nslation is to enrich the target language. This paper aims at examining 
the thematic and stylistic aspects through which the Konkani translation 
Adhikar Aranyacho enriches the Konkani language. 


Key Terms: Translation; Target Language; Postcolonial; Tribal/ 
Subaltern; Enrichment 


Very few works have been translated from Bengali to Konkani. Poet 
Ramesh Veluskar has done significant work in this area. But by far it is 
a rare combination of languages to work with. Kasturi Desai exhibits 
the bilingual competence essential to translate the unfamiliar contextual 
and cultural reality of the late 19" century tribal Bengal into Konkani. 
Through the translation Desai carves a space for the tribal subaltern in 
Konkani. She brings to the fore the folklore, beliefs and practices which 
would have otherwise remained inaccessible to the Konkani reader. 


Firstly Adhikar Aranyacho enriches the target language thematically 
_by foregrounding the political, economic, religious and environmental 
issues concerning a tribal community, that is, the Mundas of Chhota 
- Nagpur region. 


- When analyzed from a postcolonial perspective the novel Adhikar 
_Aranyacho portrays its native protagonist Birsa Munda’s predicament 
after the land of his tribal community, the Mundas, is confiscated 
_ by the new settlers, the Dikus, a feudal class backed by the colonial 

government, under the pretext of the conservation of the forest. There 
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begins a chapter of profound suffering in the lives of the Mundas as thi 
territorial invasion alienates them from the land they have lived on fro 


times immemorial. 


The Mundas are doubly colonized in the prevalent political an 
economic system. In spite of being the aborigines of the land they ar 
relegated to the bottom rung of the political hierarchy “Ararat 

qo yia er APTA ATT Te FT TST yada Bel” [Trans: Though Birsa’ 
ancestor founded Chhotanagapur, today it is governed by somebod 
else] (19). Before the advent of the British in India, the Dikus headed 
the feudal system. They levied heavy taxes on the Mundas which 
they failed to pay and in turn their lands were usurped by the Dikus. 
The confiscation of land had deep-rooted economic repercussions as 
it greatly affected the means of livelihood of the Munda tribe. The 
Mundas, who traditionally sustained themselves by agriculture, rearing 
livestock and hunting-gathering, were rendered landless and compelled 
to accept the demeaning wage labour that came their way. In times of 
utter need, the impoverished Mundas were forced to take loans from the 
Dikus money lenders to sustain themselves. 


After the imperial take over of India, the British became the political 
masters of the land. They legally controlled the land across the entire 
country. The Dikus functioned as their vassals. Through various laws, 
the British, under the pretext of conserving the forest, depute new settlers 
to inhabit the forests which were once controlled by the Mundas. In the 
economic clutches of the Dikus and the political control of the British 
the Mundas are doubly colonized in their own land. 


The confiscation of land and the resultant poverty makes the Mundas 
vulnerable on the religious and cultural front. The elders of the 
community find a great need for a visionary leader ‘a Bhagwan’, who 
will be a spiritual savior and also a commander who could lead them in 
their struggle of resistance or the ‘Ulgulaan’.In fact, later in the text the 
Mundas are seen to express their hope in their slogan “SAJA Ha A, 
aah Hof «T [Trans: There is no end to the revolt. There is no death to 
Birsa] (235). They hope he would help improve the living conditions 
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the community and also revive the pride in their identity as Mundas. 
is would in turn prevent the community members from falling prey 
the evangelical activities of the German mission in order to fulfill 
eir basic needs such as food. 


e Mundas are also ideologically doubly colonized with regard tob 
e religious affiliations offered to them. On the one hand, the various 
cts of Hinduism tend to enforce their beliefs on the Mundas which 
eaten to alter their indigenous belief systems. As seen from the novel, 
r the Mundas, Hinduism becomes an Aryan religion that in a way 
iscriminated its followers based on their physical/facial features and 
icities. People such as Pandey, who belong to the upper caste, look 
down upon the Munda gods and people as having no knowledge of the 
Brahmanical philosophy. In the novel, the upper caste people advocate 
a philosophy that is supposedly based on the knowledge of the ‘truth’ 
of the world as described in the Vedas and Puranas. They berate the 
traditional modes of worship, gods, myths and rituals of the Mundas. 


Interestingly, as a reaction to such marginalization in the novel, 
BirsaMunda is shown to reject both: the colonial religion that is 
Christianity, and also the religions of the exploitative community 
of Dikus, namely, Hinduism and Islam. Birsa chose to found a new 
religion with different beliefs, practices and priorities. Birsa’s religion 
was the one that provided spiritual fulfillment and also could unite the 
community to enable them to take concrete steps against their ever 
increasing political and economic exploitation. His followers were 
known as Birsaites. He preached reformation in the old indigenous 
| religion by abandoning certain practices that overemphasized ritualistic 
approach. Practicality was foregrounded in Birsa's religion. An apt 
| example of the same is Birsa's advice for the prevention of spread of 
diseases such as cholera and small pox by improving the hygiene of the 
. community. He teaches the community members not to consume stale 
food or not to drink water from a static pond, but instead use that from 
: a flowing stream. 


„The confiscation of the land threatens the religious, cultural and 
environmental belief of the Mundas of worshipping the Mother Earth 
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as a sacred entity, which they now see being violated by the Dikus an 
the British alike.Birsa laments the violation: “U4 gerd area, ami 
Wehen sme HAA” [Trans: The forest is like mother to Mun 
and the Dikus have violated their mother] (1). The British developmer 
projects such as the construction of the railways lead to environmen 
degradation. There had been an ecological balance present in th 
traditional practices of the tribes, Such that even though the Mundas 
expanded the agricultural land by burning new patches of forest, the 
simultaneously cultivated the local flora as a food source. 


It is starkly visible in the novel that the Munda society is one in flux: 
on the one hand, it seeks to reform itself from within through some 
fundamental changes in its beliefs; and on the other, it is simultaneously: 
battling with the external factors such as colonial invasion in their 
territory, intervention in their modes of living and confiscation of their 
land. Representation in the political government of their region is 
vital issue that concerns them. Birsa understands that the Dikus and 
the British regime would never give Mundas the autonomy to govern 
themselves. 


Hence, Birsa envisions the establishment of an independent Munda 
state that he calls ‘Krishna Bharat’ which would be inhabited by a 
progressive and self-reliant community. The pride of the Mundas in 
their Krishna Bharat and their natural right to the land is resonated in. 
Birsa’s utterance: “IVAI AAR HM ANAT We AAR. Sar Seq 
HHT CRI Gatco SCT FT UD ART shred en UAT GET FET 
asad [Trans: Right to the forest is the inalienable right of Krishna: 
Bharat. When the country of the whites was in deep slumber, the black! 
people of Krishna Bharat acknowledged the forest as their mother]: 
(63). 
In fine, the novel drives home the saga of a resilient tribe, relentlessly’ 
led by an enlightened leader, far ahead of his society and times. An! 
element of credibility and factual reality is generated into the narrative. 
It deploys an epilogue in the form of AmulyaBabu's diary entries to. 
give an account which provides a corroborative view. It also narrates’ 
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s sincere sympathies with Birsa’s tribal cause. The novel also utilizes 
dialogue between Jacob, Birsa’s lawyer and the magistrate (a few 

nputs by the inspector) to recreate the scene of trial with reasonable 
thenticity. 


such, in this discussion of the novel, a word needs to be said about 

Konkani translation, since that is the text accessed for this analysis. 
ere is no denying that as a translation, Adhikaar Aranyacho enriches 
e target language both literally and stystically. It retains the folk 
ngs from the Source Language Bengali, by translating them in the 
evnagari script in the target language Konkani and then provides their 
eaning in Konkani. 


conclusion, AdhikarAranyacho as a translation. enriches the 
onkani language in both ways thematically as well as styllistically. 
ematically the translation foregrounds the political, economic, 
ligious and environmental issues concerning the Mundas. Stylistically 
it utilizes devnagari renditions, epilogue and dialogue as forms to aid 
the translation. 
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igenizing the Comedy of Molière: 
ranscreation of Le Médecín Malgré Lui as 


franslation has widened the horizons of literary genres in various 
anguages. Translators have often used their discretion to choose works 
of quality to be introduced to an audience who may have the drawback 
yf being unfamiliar with the source language. One such example is 
Moliére s French farcical play Le médecín malgré lui into Konkani as 
Mogachem Logn. Owing to cultural differences, at times it is essential 
that the translator should venture into transcreation in order to make the 
work apposite and adapt it to the ethos allied to the target language. The 
aforementioned French play is a case in point wherein the translator 
has added his innovation, resulting in a transcreation rather than a 
translation. The present paper seeks to delve into three areas: the nature 
of transcreation; the influence of the target audience and target language 
on the translator; and the impact of the ensuing translated work. 


Key Terms: Adaptation; Target Audience; Target Language; Translation; 
Transcreation 


Introduction 


Language is one of the most fascinating aspects of all beings. It is 
perhaps the curiosity of the human mind that craved to know what lay 
beyond one's own tongue; which must have spearheaded the dawn of 
translation. Irrespective of the reason, it is because of translation that 
the world has been exposed to far more literature than what it would 
have otherwise been. A translator could be compared to a builder; and 
the process of translation, to the renovation of a building. A translator 
has to demolish the source text and construct in its place the target 
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text. Akin to translation, is the process of transcreation — which mov 
beyond literal translation, to trusting one's own discretion to create a 
imaginatively innovative version. This endeavour is driven by at le 
two motives: a desire to ‘recreate’ another text into one's own cultura 
linguistic domain and/or the sheer inspiration of a source text. Much 
the world's translated or transcreated writing has been propelled by th 
latter if not the former. 


Akin to its counterparts elsewhere, some Goan Literature, as wel 

draws its inspiration from other linguistic sources — this is not limite 

to the regional languages within India but goes beyond the borders 
of the country. A pioneering example of this trend can be seen in th 

transcreations rendered into Konkani by Vaman Raghunath Vard 

Valaulikar fondly known as ‘Shenoi Goembab’. He adapted two French 
plays of Moliére, namely, Le médecín malgré lui and Le misanthrope, as 
also, The Arabian Nights. This accomplishment marked a turning point 
in the history of Konkani literature, particularly drama. To quote an 
internet source: "Translations and adaptations of Western texts brought 
about the literary renaissance in Indian theatre, but this process started 
rather late in Konkani. When Shenoi Goembab in 1877-1946 adapted 
Moganche Lagna i.e. ‘Love Marriage’ in 1931 from Moliere’s A Doctor 
in Spite of Himself, it marked the real beginning of modern Konkani 
drama.” (Konkani Theatre, Indian Theatre) The present paper attempts 
to analyse the process of transcreation adopted by Shenoi Goembab in 
his adaptation of Molières Le médecin malgré lui as Mogachem Logn, 
and consequently drawing the French original closer to home. 


Synopsis of Le médecín malgré lui: | 


Act I: The play opens with a quarrel between Sganarelle, a woodcutter 
and his wife Martine. Eventually their verbal argument takes a violent 
turn as Sganarelle physically abuses her. Their neighbour, Monsieut 
Robert, hearing Martine’s shouts comes to her aid and reprimands 
Sganarelle. Ironically Martine admonishes him for interfering in a 
married couple’s disputes. M Robert is taken aback and apologises to 
Sganarelle and expresses his willingness to assist him in chastising 
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ine. Neither of his offers is taken well, and Sganarelle drives away 
Robert with a thrashing. Sganarelle now adopts a changed attitude 
ards his wife and wishes to please her. He promises to do a good 
's work and leaves. Martine on the other hand wishes to teach her 
band a lesson and while ruminating on this thought is approached 
Lucas and Valére, servants of Géronte. The latter's daughter has lost 
speech and they are looking for a doctor who would treat her. She 
irects him to her husband, saying he is an eccentric physician who 
cies assuming the garb of a woodcutter. One only needs to use the 
ick on him to get the truth out of him. Consequently Lucas and Valére 
just this, and Sganarelle is compelled to accept he's a physician 
er than be beaten by the two. They return with him to their master's 
ouse. 


Act II: Géronte on hearing about the feats of the doctor, bids his servants 
to fetch Sganarelle. Jacqueline who is the nurse of Lucinde (Géronte's 
daughter) asserts that the only cure for her is a husband of her own 
choice, and she recommends a certain Léandre. Géronte however only 
values wealth as merit. Lucas, who is Jacqueline’s husband admonishes 
her to keep quiet. Sganarelle at this point makes his entry and tries 
to confer the title of physician on Géronte by beating him. Lucinde 
is examined and Sganarelle mustering up a little Latin which he had 
learnt succeeds in making the rest believe that he actually is a learned 
man, giving them a prescription of bread and wine. Sganarelle at first 
refuses payment and after satisfying himself it weighs an appropriate 
measure pockets it. As Sganarelle is musing over his new profession he 
is approached by Léandre who requests the former’s aid to insure his 
success in love. Sganarelle now pretending to be a principled physician 
rebukes him, but changes his mind when he is offered money. 


Act III: Léandre pretends to be the mock-physician’s apothecary but 
is anxious if he'll be able to pull it off. Sganarelle puts his worries to 
rest after he confesses the truth about his identity. They go to Lucinde’s 

_house and the disguised Léandre checks her pulse. When Lucinde’s first 
words are aversion to marry anyone but Léandre, Sganarelle tells his 
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mock-assistant to take her to the garden hinting they should run awa’ 
While Géronte and Sganarelle are discussing about the medicatio 
Lucas brings news of the couple's elopement. Enraged Géronte 
adamant to have Sganarelle hanged for treachery, still ignorant of h 
identity. In the meanwhile, Martine hears of this and is by her husband 
side. While Sganarelle attempts to negotiate with a constable, Léandr 
reappears handing over Lucinde to her father while mentioning i 
passing that he has inherited all the property of a deceased uncl 
Géronte consents to their marriage on learning about this. Sganarell 
rejoices at his narrow escape and reconciles with Martine. 


Transcreation: a give and take process 


The concept of transcreation was introduced in Indian criticism by P 
Lal, who believed that the quality of the translator's participation — or 
rather the crux — is reflected in the quality of the translations. Lal (1996) 
opines: “what is crucial is the epiphany of the passage — its emotional 
heart. This is the real problem before the translator or transcreator 
or transformer, and conveying it accurately is what translation or 
transcreation is all about." (Lal 64) 


Both, Mogachem Logn, and its source text i.e. Le Médecin malgré lui, 
have the same essence — comedy — at heart. Where they differ is in their 
context and presentation — the words that the language is dressed in, as 
much as in the culture of the language itself. 


Structure of the play: The French original was a comedy in three 
Acts: the first consisting of six scenes; the second consisting of nine 
scenes and the third consisting of eleven scenes. Due to some content 
possibly being unsuited to the socio-cultural context or probably seen 
as objectionable, one finds that many-a-time certain scenes have been 
cut-out. While Shenoi Goembab has retained the original play within 
the span of three Acts he has revised the breakup of the scenes: the first 
consists of two scenes; the second, of one scene; and the third of two 
scenes. The events however, occur in the same chronological order in 
both plays. ! 
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enoi Goembab has conspicuously given the play the title of 
gachem Logn which may literally translate as ‘Love Marriage’ or 
‘Marriage of Moga’ in English. The title of the French play however 
ans, ‘The Doctor/Physician inspite of himself’. While translating 
adapting it into English, some translators translated it literally as 
hat has been stated, while others used the title of ‘The Mock-Doctor’. 
seph Patrick Byrne (2013) had this to say of Moliére: *Above all else 
e playwright hated hypocrisy and mercilessly lampooned the false 
d self-righteous. He also had little use for physicians[...]" (Byrne 
29) In this regard both plays poke fun at physicians as well as the trait 
f pretence. Both the plays, the French original as well its Konkani 
ersion, expose the lax tendency to treat the profession of a physician 
as convenient rouge to self-aggrandize and befool the gullible. They 
also portray the exploitative aspect that is prevalent among certain 
physicians. To quote: 

Sgnarelle: [...] On me vient chercher de tous cótés : et si les choses 

vont toujours de méme, je suis d'avis de m'en tenir, toute ma vie, à 

la médecine. Je trouve que c'est le métier le meilleur de tous : car 


soit qu'on fasse bien, ou soit qu'on fasse mal, on est toujours payé 
de méme sorte. (Moland 222) 


IM... Gal Ssh TET HI We Halal enar. resp aa 
Aad. TERRI SEA MATA. WR GAA Aad. qund qus cb Sdl 
FAM werd TIN Gat qu sits. (40) 


The materialistic attitude prevalent in the society can be seen to be 
exposed through statements such as — 


Sganarelle: Ah ! je suis médecin, sans contredit : je l'avais oublié, 
mais je m'en ressouviens. De quoi est-il question ? oü faut-il se 
transporter ? (196) 
arr. ST! et! at! eT! en ER amar Ga dun Ww eeu rev ei 
HA TETebT WAT efl. Ara, d FETT d Wer dee Fever? (3c) 
- The above quote is indicative of how people are driven by the thought 
of money. Though put across in such a humorous manner it does raise 
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pertinent questions about the level of morality in the society of 
day. Also, such morals are evidently universal.. The concept of weal 
persists throughout the text as even Gharudad has betrothed his daughte 
to the aged Venkantraman rather than her love interest Subrama 
When Fulgem tries to change his mind, he chastises her thus: 


rera: mÀ, aera free Fey fecum suene? hae Wise 
qp mai pea sade d some wj Aa? gate atta fad 
fast vet d wx. (v0) 


In the source text, the marriage is allowed to take place when Léandre 
inherits his uncle's wealth, while in the adaptation Subramanni is united 
with Moga when it appears he will hold the post of ‘administrador’ in 
Ponda. 


In the source text, there is a scene in Act III where Sganarelle pretends 
not to hear a person who requests him for assistance, while quickly 
responding to another who shows him money — 


Sganarelle: Ah ! je vous entends, vous. Voilà un garcon qui parle 
clairement, qui s'explique comme il faut. (225) 


This is indicative ofthe idea of *money speaks'. The Konkani adaptation 
does have a similar scene in which Babgo attends to various queries. 
and he voices out aloud that he should ask for the money first and they 
prescribe the medication, instead of doing vice-versa. | 


Target audience: impact and influence | 


It is pertinent to note that Moliére mainly wrote for the French. 
aristocracy and the source text was performed in the 1660s. The target 
audience of its Konkani counterpart however was Konkani speaking 
Goans in general. In this context, the view expressed by Gopinathnan 
in Ancient Indian Theories of Translation: A Reconstruction (2000), is 
relevant. He observes: 


[T]ranscreation is a conscious act of aesthetic recreation, in 
which the translator makes use of all possible aesthetic devices 
and deviations for communicating the ideas of the original text 
effectively to the target audience. In this way, transcreation can be 


said to be a target-oriented, aesthetic recreation. (171) 
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Jhen there are two distinct cultures and two distinct languages, it 
rings us back to the difficult task placed before a translator, that of, 
sbuilding. Shenoi Goembab has used the French themes and humour 
produce an aesthetic Konkani work in the Goan cultural milieu in the 
of Mogachem Logn. The setting also is that of his contemporary 
joa, then under the Portuguese domination, still insecure about its 
lentity and shying away from the native language Konkani. Shenoi 
joembaab has included this socio-linguistic background, along with 
ae issues it has thrown up, in the play as well. In the original, Sganarelle 
ises some Latin to appear intelligent: Cabricias arci thuram, catalamus, 
ingulariter, nominative, haec musa la muse, bonus, bona, bonum. Dues 
anctus, est-ne oratio Latinas? Etiam, oui. Quare? Pourquoi? Quia 
ubsuantivo, et adjectivum, concordat in generi, numerum, et casus. 
212) 


in the Konkani rendition, Baabgo uses a mixture of Sanskrit, Konkani 
ind foreign words to deceive the other characters. At this juncture part 
of the dialogue between Baabgo and Gharudad revolves around the 
language spoken in the contemporary society. To quote an illustration 
from the text: 
rere] ATT var feeranrat c ARTA STR TB] Aree GAA FEO fcil 
eher. di ara Reem, arate wa weea are d Wen 
Wiper Fe wen d. (Ye) 


And again — 
area: ... weet Geta edt qe d mm 3. sidere gaa seni 
Woher, di send aga aa cared ween sn 
faut. (v2) 
Thereafter, Gharudad urges Baabgo to speak in the language both of 
them were presently speaking in to which the irate Baabgo replies: 
aa: aq arte qub d Ge. STS Hm Get. fost WI È SR 
Alaa TW] FSH BTCA, d AA qna WIS WT Aa. qur Gm, Ui] 
OE gia di sedi. (v9) 
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It is well-known that Shennoi Goembab strove much for the cause 
Konkani at a time when it was at the risk of being driven into obscuri 
It is apparent that he did this not only manifestly, but also subtle me 
such as weaving it, as a refined craftsman, into his works. The ideolo 
of Baabgo reflected the ideology prevalent in the early 1900s in Mum 
as well as in Goa regarding the status of Konkani vis-à-vis Marathi 
the ‘elite’ section of the society. This demonstrates Shenoi Goemba 
staunch commitment to the cause of Konkani even as he 'transcreat 
Le Médecin malgré lui. In this context, the assessment of his work 
Manoharrai Sardessai seems apt, “[H]e was not only a scholar a 
writer but a relentless fighter for the cause of the mother tongue. 
carried on the battle of Konkani almost single-handed at the intellec 
as well as creative levels" George 212). 


This brings the notion of the translator's subjectivity in focus. There i 
an element of faith as well as trust involved in the process of translatio 
The writer of the source text needs to have faith in the translator, an 
the translator has to trust himself to preserve what is essential an 
purge what is redundant. According to Dora Sales Salvador (2005 
"[t]ranscreation tries to be honest both to the message and the audienc 
while acknowledging the translator's subjectivity" (Branchadell an 
West 196) 


Thus if one were to read the source text, there is a strong aggressiv 
and sexual undertone to it. This is however absent in the target text. Ti 
elaborate, in the adaptation Shenoi Goembab has included instance 
where Babgo makes flirtatious statements directed towards Fulgem, bu 
this is handled in a much more subtle manner, than the blatant coque 
between Sganarelle and Jacqueline. i 
Translation is hardly a simple task. The difficulty increases as one moves 
further from the locale. It is admirable to note how Shenoi Goembaab has 
given Sganarelle, Martine, Géronte, Lucinde, and Léandre a local flavour 
and converted them into the appealing characters of Baabgo, Mhalkhum, 
Gharudad, Mogaa and Subramanni, any Goan would identify with. The 
French countryside is substituted with a Goan village adjoining a forest. 
Therefore, to use the words of Manoharrai Sardessai (2000): 
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One who does not know that “Mogachem Logn” is an adaptation 
will not have the slightest suspicion that its origin is foreign. In it 
Moliére’s characters not only take on the Konkani garb and speak 
in Konkani idiom but even express their Konkani distinctiveness. 
In no way do they smack of Occident. Babgo and Mhalkum are two 
characters that have become immortal on the Konkani stage. (124) 


"he prescriptions of cheese, and wine and bread in the original, give 
ay to weird concoctions of spices and vegetables in the adaptation. 
the scene in the forest, where Baabgo is singing, Shenoi Goembab 
ives his character a much longer verse than that which is present in 
e original. The characters in the Konkani work are seen smoking 
edis, or chewing paan, attempting to copy the upper castes, and going 
bout life as the ordinary Goan. In the same, Kiran Budkuley (2012) 
bserves: “This [Mogachem Logn] adaptation is such a perfect blend of 
e original theme, Goan ethos and Konkani idiom that it is difficult to 
judged an adaptation" (102). 


The Language Effect 


The lyrical quality of the Konkani language is brought out remarkably 
by the playwright. To quote from the text — 


TaN: WIR À pR, Bar faef rac, Ha wed Enden! era Testa rer. 
(28) 


The repartee between the couple is far more melodious than that of the 
source text, and Mhalkhum emerges more appealing a character than 
the vengeful Martine. Goembab has given her mischievous lines such 
as = 
Ferra: wes feet ea fast, at dre sid ari weit fret. 
(3&) 


And again — 
FEA: FATA ATH HUTS AS, AMT AHA aa HET who. (210) 


While Shenoi Goembab has invented much of the dialogue, some parts 
_of the play can be considered an almost literal translation of the source 
text. In Molière & the Comedy of Intellect J D Hubert (1973) writes, “[t] 
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he comedy definitely has a unity of tone: that of goguenarderie, a te 
that perfectly describes Sganarelle's boisterous, bullying, and jeeri 
type of joviality.” (154) Shenoi Goembab has attempted to preserve th 
same tone in the banter between the husband and wife as well as 
repartee between Baabgo and Aavgo, the neighbour who intervenes: 


Sganarelle: Je la veux battre, si je le veux : et ne la veux pas battre, si je ne 


veux pas. 
M. Robert: Fort bien. 

Sganarelle: C'est ma femme, et non pas la vótre. (179-180) 

aa: resur ears dd ders eta feel ARTA, AT AAR CTI. 
ATÀ: R AAA, 

ai: ct res aaa; quf a. (24) And again — 

Lucinde: Non, je ne suis point du tout capable de changer de sentiment. 


Géronte: Voilà ma fille qui parle. Ô grande vertu du remède ! Ô admirable 
médecin ! Que je vous suis obligé, Monsieur, de cette guérison merveilleuse: 
et que puis-je faire pour vous, après un tel service ? (234) 


AMT: aÀ Fest AA aÀ AT. 

aeaa: fend] resi AV Selly iA MATA AAT. ATT GACT ree di d, 
San ea TT feet aa. VG eI TM St VG! qur AM SHRIEK qul 
fad dia d ats. (&0) 


Conclusion: 


Indra Nath Choudhury (1997) has aptly opined, *in a multilingual 
society, the total range of modern sensibility, the whole cultural milieu 
and area of human experience can be expressed neither through English 
alone nor through any single Indian language, but by all the languages 
of the Indian people" ( 28). Globalization has drawn the societies 
closer, in which light, the need and significance of translation has been 
felt. Today, the local and the global are important to one another and 
influenced by one another due to the age of information technology. 
Mogachem Logn, while being an adaptation of a French work is a 
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nkani classic in its own right. It is a perfect blend of inspiration, 
inovation and improvisation. The visuals of the characters reside in the 
er's memory long after the curtain calls. 
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apping the Palpable Source Text: Hayavadana 
a Target Text in English and Konkani 


Jayavadana (1971) is a play written by Girish Karnad, originally in 
ada. He translated it into English in 1975. In 2001, a translation 
f the play by Prakash Thali in Konkani was published. This paper is 
attempt to compare the two translations in absence of the Kannada 
ource text and through the inconsistencies that one comes across in 
e translations, speculate the implications that might arise due to the 
eviation from the source text. In other words, the paper will regard 
e gaps that occur in simultaneous reading of these two target texts as 
ortunities that make the source text palpable, even in its absence. 


ey Terms: Palpable Source Text; Target Text; Playability; 
erfomability; Written/Physical Text 


B ogecdon 
l 


Translation of a theatre text is unique in itself because it is not just the 
meaning that is being translated, but more importantly, in the words of 
Bassnett (2003), its playability or performability (Bassnett 126) also 
need to be recreated in the translated version. When a play is published, 
it has two kinds of consumers — the readers and the theatre audience. 
Therefore, the translator of a play has to keep in mind that both the 
“written” and the “physical” (Bassnett 126) are taken into account while 
the translation is being carried out during the process of translation. 


: This paper is written from the point-of-view of a tuned-in reader who 
has read two target texts in languages as dissimilar from one another as 
Konkani and English. Interestingly, with no knowledge of Kannada at 
"the disposal of such a reader, it is still possible to gauge some aspects of 
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the Kannada source text which have not been represented ‘uniforml 
in both these texts. This perception of a source text in absentia has be 
termed, for convenience, in this paper as a ‘palpable’ source text. 


English translation of the source text has been done by the auth 
himself, So apart from the creative license/ trans-creativity that ma 
occur in the TT, it is felt that the English TT would be more faithful 
the specifics and the crucial details of the original ST. 


The paper would analyze authorialt/translatorial emphasis on thi 
degree, illustration, comment of playability and perfomability of th 
play. Also translatorial approach to details and faithfulness to specific 
such as stage setting and the like affecting playability and perfomabili 
will also be looked at. 


Reading of the dual translations of Hayavadana: Observations an 
Comments 


Karnad’s plays are well-known for the mix of modernity and tradition. 
He draws from the Western theatre culture and blends it with the Indian, 
to comment on the modern state of Indian society. One can notice of 
the elements of the Theatre of the Absurd and Brechtian elements in his 
plays. Translating these “extra-linguistic” elements in a target language 
is a challenge in itself. The English translation seems to have succeeded 
in it, but not the Konkani one. : 


The following table represents detailed and minute observations that 
one comes across in the reading of the two translations of Hayavadana, 
which are in English and in Konkani respectively. For convenience of 
discussion, English translation will be referred to as Target Text-1(TT1) 
and Konkani translations will be referred to as Target Text-2 (TT2). 


Tapping the Palpable Source Text: Hayavadana as a Target Text 


ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION 
(TT!) 
Elaborate stage 
setting is given- the 
exact placement of 
the chair, the seating 
of the Bhagavata 

and the musicians. 


The prayer song 
hints at the major 
theme in the play- 
Incompleteness 


In the description 
of Dharmapura, the 
name of the ruler 
King is given as 
Dharmasheela 


and 
not 
any 


Devadatta 

Kapila have 
been given 
family name 


KONKANI 
TRANSLATION 
(TT2) 
Stage setting is 
given very briefly, 
nothing related 
to Bhagavata’s 
placement or no 
mention of the 

musicians 


The 
is a 
no 


prayer 
nandi, 
reference 


song 
with 
to 


incompleteness 


In the description 
of Dharmapura, 
the ruler king is 
not named, but is 
referred to as an 
ardent follower of 
dharma 


Devadatta has 
a family name- 
Sharma. Kapila has 
not been given any 
family name. 
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REMARKS/ 
COMMENTS 


Tr instantly 
sums up the 
requirements of 
the play, catering 
to the playability 
and consequent 
perfomability of 
the play unlike 
TIZ: 


Once the theme 
of the play is 
emphasized, 
it helps the 
performers to 
work towards 
bringing it out. 


Details such as 
‘name’ add to the 
credulity of the 
theme of the play 


It is not known 
whether a family 
name was 
provided for the 
two characters 
in the source 
text. s a subtle 
reference to class 
discrimination 
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Kapila is described 
as “WÀ d" whereas 


Lohita is described 
as ‘UAT WIR 
IÀ Å MTA WERH 


Lohita, Kapila’s Passing references 
father, is described i 
as one who is to 
the king’s armoury 
as an “axle to the 


chariotwheel”. 


not get registered 
in the audience’s 
mind, but as TT] 


inal play, one is| 
tempted to believe | 
that it follows the | 
source closely 
than the other. | 
Stage is respected | 
in Western 
Theatre, but inf 
Indian Theatre | 
it is worshipped. 
This difference 
may be due to 
the difference in 
audience the two 
target texts may 
have. 


There is a line which 
refers to the sanctity/ 
purity of the stage: 


"uri rent frd 
yaa STD AT 
art)” 


No mention to the 
sanctity of the stage 
when Actor disturbs 
the Bhagavata with 
his shouting. 


ACTOR: (Panting.) 
Oh—Oh My 
heart... It’s going to 
burst... 

BHAGAVATA: 
Sit down! Sit. 
Right! Now tell me 
everything quietly, 
slowly. 
BHAGAVATA: 
Quite right too. You 
should have known 
that much. 


Omissions such 
as these might 
not have a huge 
impact on reading 
or performance. 


No such lines 
are present in the 
Konkani version 
although the rest of 
the dialogues are 
almost identical 


TT2 uses a 
Konkani regional j 
idiom, which 
helps the audience 
and reader in 
associating the 
text to their 
culture. 


Tapping the Palpable Source Text: Hayavadana as a Target Text 


The ACTOR 
explains to 
Bhagavata that he 
did not taste liquor, 
milk or water to 
hallucinate about 


the talking horse 


BHAGAVATA: 
Now look here... 


(The Bhagavata 
turns to the audience 
and starts singing) 
BHAGAVATA: 

Two friends there 
were 
--one 
heart-- 


mind, one 


The 
explains 
Bhagavata that 
he did not taste 
liquor or water to 
hallucinate about the 
talking horse. Milk 
is excluded 


ACTOR 
to 
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In the Konkani 
regional context 
the widest range 
is from liquor to 
water. Milk has 
no place in it. The 
binaries have cul- 
tural specification 


Conversational 
nuances in neutral 
phrases are 
influenced by the 
cultural context of 
the language. 


Two verses in 
TTI are equal 
to four lines in 
prose in TT2. It 
is questionable 
whether the 
source text had 
a verse or prose 
version of these 
lines. Albeit, in an 
elaborate manner, 
TT2 expresses the 
sense well. But 
overstates details. 
Overtranslation? 
Felicity of 
translation 
increases acts 
as -catalyst to 
performability 
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BHAGAVATA:| mmaa: ami AM À 


Him? 1t? Whats 
coming? Whatever 
or whoever it is, the 
Actor has obviously 
been frightened 
by its sight. If 
even a hardened 
actor like him gets 
frightened, it's more 
than likely that our 
gentle audience 
may get frightened 
too. It’s not proper 
to let such a sight 
walk on the stage 
unchallenged. 


Hayavadana's 
head is covered 
with a veil (Stage 
instruction) 


BHAGAVATA: 
Don't take it to 
heart so much. What 
happened? What's 
your grief? You are 
not alone here. I am 
here. The musicians 
are here. And there 
is our large hearted 
audience. It may 
be that they fall 
asleep during a play 
sometimes... 


No mention of veil 


TTI elaborates 
on the creature's 
appearance being 
frightening, and } 
the awareness | 
of the stage) 


characters of the | 
audience. This | 
connection cannot | 
be seen in the 
dialogue in TT2. 


Stage instruction | 
is omitted. Such | 
difference is 
incomprehensible, 
and difficult to 
decipher in the 
absence of the 
context of source 
text. 


The assurance 
given to 
Hayavadana in 
TTI is apparently 
much more 
genuine than in 
TT2. It is also to 
be noted that this |. 
is the second time 
the musicians are 
omitted in TT2. 


Tapping the Palpable Source Text: Hayavadana as a Target Text 


BHAGAVATA:|amaq: aa aa 
How did you get 
this horse’s head? 

HAYAVADANA: I 
was born with it. 

BHAGAVATA: 
Then why didn’t 
you stop us when 
we tried to take it 
off? Why did you 
put up with our 
torture? HAYA- 
VADANA: All my 
life I’ve been try- 
ing to get rid of this. 
head. I thought -you 
with all your good- 
ness and punya ... 
if at least you man- 
aged to pull it off. 


Dialogues in TTI 
emphasizes on the 
cause-and-effect 
relationship. TT2 
misses it out. 
Compression of 
the dialogue can 
also be seen. 


BHAGAVATA: Tell 
us what happened. 
Don't feel ashamed. 
HAYAVADANA: 
(Enraged.) 
Ashamed? Me? 
Why should I... 
BHAGAVATA: 
Sorry. I beg your 
pardon. I should 
have said ‘shy’. 
HAYAVADANA: 
(Gloomy.) It's a long 
story. 
BHAGAVATA: 
Carry on. 
HAYAVADANA: 
My mother... 


TT1: Hayavadana 
is indignant when 
the Bhagavata 
asks him not to 
be ashamed. It 
points out to his 
sensitivity as a 
character in the 


play. 
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HAYAVADANA: | gaqen: Ñ - MAAA Compression ofl 
He cursed her to d warn ret | dialogue in TTI 
become a_ horse i 
herself. So my 
mother became a 
horse and ran away 
happily. My father 
went back to his 
Heavenly Abode. 
Only I -the child 
of their marriage 
—was left behind. 
BHAGAVATA: It's 
a sad story. 

ACTOR: Very sad. 
HAYAVADANA: 
What should I do 
now, Bhagavata 
Sir?... 


Hayavadana visits 
Banaras first out of 
many pilgrimage 
sites 


Hayavadana visits | Banaras is 
Kashi first out of| more likely to 
many pilgrimage | be recognized 
sites by a mixed 
audience whereas | 
in regional 
performances |], 
Kashi will be 
recognized more 
by local audience. 


Tapping the Palpable Source Text: Hayavadana as a Target Text 


BHAGAVATA: It’s | spaa: fase 


a temple at the top dá aerate 
of Mount Chitra- aca we amm We 


koot. The goddess 
there is famous for | "TIA qaem d, ami 


being ever-awake to HAFA. [ll 3 o 
the call of devotees. | qaa, d mA di 
Thousands used to | fèm, d v wae d 
flock to her temple dh axa Baa di. 


once. No one goes AL ET 
there now, though. eae: , 


HAYAVADANA: | Sala aq! 
Why not? 

BHAGAVATA: She 

used to give any- 

thing anyone asked 

for As the people 

became aware of 


this they stopped 


going. 
HAYAVADANA: 
Fools! 


BHAGAVATA: 
Why don't you try 
her? 
HAYAVADANA: 
Fools! 
BHAGAVATA: 
Why don't you try 
her? 
HAYAVADANA: 
(Jumps up.) Why 
not? Pll start at 
once. 
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TTI Displays 
element of Theatre 
of Absurd whereas 
TT2 has nothing 
of the sort. 
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BHAGAVATA: | umaa: fira fira! get, 


Come, 
don’t 


Hayavadana.) Don t 
worry. Theres no 
highway there. Onl 


a cart-track at best. 


(To the _ Actor.) 
You've no reason 
to feel insulted — 


Actually you should 
admire him. Even 


in his dire need, he 
doesn t lose his civic 


sense. Be off now. 


After Hayavadana 
and the Actor 
leave, Bhagavata 
begins his tale by 
a song, which is 
accompanied by 
a female chorus, 
which foreshadows 
the events that will 
happen later in the 
play, mainly about 
the beheading and 
exchange of heads, 
and also about 
Padmini and her 
role in the tale. 


After Hayavadana 
and the Actor 
leave, Bhagavata 
comments on the 
fixity of fate, and 
then proceeds to sing 
about the two friends 
and a beautiful 
woman. 


In TT1, there ig 


(cart-track, as | 
Kapila later in the | 
play drives his cart 

through the way) 
followed by af] 
satirical dialogue | 
to the Actor, | | 
These - dialogues | 


are absent in TT2. | 
Even a comment | 
on Hayavadana's | 
civic sense is not | 
present in TT2 


Female chorus 
in non-existent 
ii T T2 And 
as observed 
earlier, so are the 
musicians. 


——— 
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KAPILA: Really | afta: am, dà 
you should’ve | ami arg, | description 


come. The wrestler | a 33» | more elaborate in 
from Gandhara — 
he’s one of India’s 


greatest, you know 
—he came. Nanda 
and I were wrestling 


when he arrived. He 
watched us. When 
I caught Nanda in 
a  crocodile-hold, 
he first burst into 
applause and said... 
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KAPILA:  ...And 
I'll say it again. If 
it wasn't for you I 
would have been 
no better than the 
ox in our yard. You 
showed me that 
there were such 
things as poetry 
and literature. You 
taught me... 

DEVADATTA: 
Why don't you go 
home? All I wanted 
to be by myself for a 
day. Alone. And you 
had to come and 
start your chatter. 
What do you know 


of poetry and lit- 
erature? Go back to 
your smithy —that’s 
where you belong. 


As seen earlier, 

Kapila's dialogue | 
is more elaborate | 
in TT2. It is likely | 
that TT2 follows | 
the source closely | 
here, because an f 
urban audience | 
(which is probably | 
is the audience of | 
TT1) would prefer | 
a terse dialogue. | 
Regional theatre 

performances go | 
well with long 

dialogues. 
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| 86, 24 


| 86,24 


BOTH: ...shikhari- 
dashana pakva- 
bimbadharoshthi 
-Madhye kshama 
chakitaharineeprek- 
shana — nimnanab- 
hih. 

DEVADATTA: The 
Shyama Nayika - 
born of Kalidasas 
magic description 
-as Vatsyayana had 
dreamt her. Kapila, 
in one appearance, 
she became my guru 
in the poetry of 
love. Do you think 
she would ever 
assent to becoming 
my disciple in love 
itself? 
KAPILA: 
This is new. 
DEVADATTA: (His 
eyes shining.) 


(Aside.) 


Padmini stays in 
Pavana Veethi street 


DEVADATTA: 
I saw her in the 
market yesterday 
evening. 


DEVADATTA: 
The door-frame of 
the house had an 
engraving of two- 
headed bird at the 
top. I only saw 
that. She lifted her 
hand to knock and 
it touched the bird. 
For a minute, the 
bird came alive. 


Rra, 


Padmini stays in 
Pavana Teerth street 
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Kapila’s realization 
of the newness 
of Devadatta's 
infatuation in 
TTI immediately 
brings to the 
notice that it is not 
ordinary. It is not 
so in TT2 


Such difference is 
incomprehensible. 


Such difference is 
incomprehensible. 


The intensity 
of Devadatta’s 
attraction 
Padmini 
brought 
TT1 well. 


out 
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KAPILA:  (Gapes | afta: 
at her. Aside.) I 
give up, Devadatta. 
I surrender to 
your judgment. in TTI and the} 
I hadn't though actress who plays 
anyone could be|ammsm maae, | Rambha the 
more beautiful than | xr — sfr areca | celestial nymph | 
the wench Ragini : is perceived by} 
who acts Rambha Kapila -as most | 
in our village beautiful. ^ But| 
troupe. But this in ^TT2, this 
reference is 


ai fand? afo Fej absent, instead, 


wm usi TgU|? arg | Rambha the 
S nymph is referred 


to village | 
performances| 


-she is  Yakshini, 
Shakuntala, 
Urvashi, Indumati 


—all rolled into one. 
lines in TT2 does 


90, 31 Not present 
not exist in TT1. 


93735 Ujjain fair in aj|Ujjain fair in one | Such difference is 
couple of months month incomprehensible. 
93-4,36 |KAPILA: I'm late, für: (Alea Elaborate 
aint I? What could SAE) Wa He description of the 


9 j 
hd kept de can T ER Ride rel n TI d 
ps the audience | . 
ready but the Sra) CAT mien perceive Kapila’s | 
moment I looked at | #e4 stia ead “ett. | excitement and 
it, I knew one of the | anata me mach. | enthusiasm. 
oxen was no good. I | &aeq. aie, amaret 


asked him to change sath aq E at 


> ertet c 


Arment RA med to the English 


translation 
mentions that he 
gT vf Smet has given prose 
hos! eT Wed d renderings of the 
original ^ songs. 
But the prose 
rendering of these 
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it. “We won't reach | pùa: (ee aA) 
Ujjain for another an? rem 12 a. 
fortnight in this ; i 
one, I said. He 
started... 
DEVADATTA: 
Kapila... 

KAPILA: 

making a scene, but 
I stood my ground. 
So he had to fetch a 
new one. These cart- 
hirers are a menace. 
If ours hadn’t gone 
to Chitrapur that 
day... 
DEVADATTA: 
Kapila, we have to 
call off today’s trip. 
ELA E LEL AS | 
(Suddenly silenced.) 
Oh! 


Devadatta looks for 
a box of books to 
carry with him to 
Ujjain. 


Such difference is 
incomprehensible. 


Devadatta looks for 
a box which contains 
the items of worship 
for a goddess. 


There is no such 
dialogue given to 
Bhagavata. The 
scene directly 
changes to cart ride. 


The dialogues 
bringing out the 
mental state of 
the characters 
increases the in- 
volvement of the 
audience with the 
performance of 
the play, which 
knows more than 
the characters 
know at that point 
of time. 


After they all set out 
for Ujjain, before 
the cart riding scene, 
the Bhagavata has a 
dialogue in verse 
form describing 
the state of mind of 
all the three main 
characters. 
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The underlined 
ins D d5 80 
important aspect | 
of the  stage| 
direction; that is | 
where the crux | 
of the play rests. | 
Missing the detail | 
may mislead the | 
director- or the } 
reader for quite 
sometime. 


The absence of the 
musical element 
yet again in TT2. 


(Eagerly, Padmini 
puts the heads —that 
is, the masks —back. 
But in the excitement 
she mixes them up 
so that Devadatta’s |` 
mask goes to 
Kapilas body and 


vice versa. Then 
presses the sword 
on their necks...) 


105, 53 (They  roar with 
laughter. Then all 
three hold hands 
and run round in a 
circle, singing.) 
ALL THREE: 
(Together.) 

What a good mix! 
No more tricks! 
Is this one that 

Or that one this? 
Ho! Ho! 

(They sing this over 
and over again until 
they collapse on the 


floor.) 


Dialogues absent 


105, 53 Even if these 


dialogues 
emphasize the 
exchange of 
bodily abilities of 
the two characters, 
it is still somewhat 
vague. It is known 
that Kapila would 
climb a tree very 
agilely, but it is 
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difficult to 
imagineDevadatta 
ringing the bell 
continuously 
while Kapila sings 
the prayers. 


109, 58-9 | At the end of Act 
I, after Bhagavata 
announces interval, 
there is a stage 
direction where 
the three main 
characters remain 
frozen on stage and 
a white curtain is 
held in front of them 
and Bhagavata and 
others sip tea. 


Absent 
direction, but Act 
II opens with the 
removal of curtain 
held in front of them. 


Omission of this 
stage direction 
in TT2 can result 
in difference of 
the effect on the 
audience. 


Addition of the 
Vikram-Vetala 
anecdote ^ gives 
the play purana- 
like feel, which 
pervades all over 
the play. 


Bhagavata opens 
the second act 
with an anecdote 
of King Vikrama 
and demon Vetala 
which concerns the 
superiority of head 
over the body and 
then narrates the 
visit of the three to 
the rishi. 


PAUDMINEI: 
(Startled.) Oh! 
Really Devadatta. 
You frightened me. 
The needle pricked 
me! Look, my 
finger’s bleeding. 

DEVADATTA: Tut- 
Tut! Is it really? Put 
it in my mouth -Pll 


Bhagavata ^ opens 
the second act with 
the narration of the 
visit of the three 
main characters to a 
rishi to seek solution 
to their problem. 
Vikrama- Vetala 
anecdote is missing. 


112, 61 TTI shows the 
intimacy that 
has developed 
between Padmini 
and Devadatta 
after the exchange 


of heads. 


vy 
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suck it. 

PADMINI: No, 
thanks. I'll suck it 
myself. (Sees the 
dolls.) How pretty! 
Whose are these? 


DOLL II: And a 
prince to play with. 
A real prince! 
DOLL I: How the 
children looked at 
us at the fair! How 
their eyes glowed! 
DOLL II: How their 
mothers stared at us! 
How their mouths 
watered! 

DOLL I: Only those 
beastly men turned 
up their noses! 
“Expensive! 
Expensive!’ 
DOLLII: Presuming 
to judge us! Who do 
they thing they are! 
DOLL I: Only a 
prince would be 
worthy of us. 


Too 


Doll I’s left eye is 
eaten by a cock- 
roach 


DEVADATTA: All 
right. Pll start at 
once. Take care of 
yourself. (He drags 
the dolls out.) 
DOLL I: Villain... 
DOLL II: Rascal... 
DOLL I: Swine... 


Doll I’s eye is bitten 
by an ant. 


Extra dialogues | 
in TT1 gives us} 


hustle-bustle of it. | 


Irreversible 
damage in TTI 


Such difference is 
incomprehensible. 
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DOLL II: Bastard... 
(One can hear them 
screaming curses 
as he takes them 
out...) 


How Padmini 
arranges a horse 
is not mentioned. 
Further, a horse is 
part of the stage 
direction as well. 
Unnecessary 
involvement 
of it would, 
interestingly, 
misguide the 
audience to 
think of the 
titular character, 
Hayavadana. 


The underlined 
dialogues in TT1 
are much more 
relatable than the 
corresponding 
dialogues in TT2. 


Stage direction: 
Padmini leaves for 
the forest with her 
child on horseback 
humming the tune of 
the lullaby and after 
a long silence Kapila 
enters. 


122, 74 Stage direction: 
Padmini leaves 
for the forest with 
her child after a 
long silence Kapila 


enters. 


KAPILA: How are 
you? 

PADMINI: I'm 
well. No illness, 
problems or 
difficulties. 
KAPILA: Your son 


looks exactly like 
you. 

PADMINI: (A slight 
pause.) And you. 
(Kapila doesnt 
reply.) 

He has the same 
mole on his 
shoulder. 
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127, 82 


127, 82 
129, 84 


129, 84 


The song is absent 
in, nor is there any 
dialogue given to 
Bhagavata before 
Devadatta enters. 


Kapila takes Padmi- 
ni inside, Bhagavata 
sings a song along 
with the female 
chorus followed by 
Devadatta's entry. 


DEVADATTA: 
Where does Kapila 
live here? 
BHAGAVATA: 
Uhm -well —Any- 
way, how are... 
you... 
DEVADATTA: If 
you don't want to 
tell me, don't. I can 
find out for myself. 
BHAGAVATA: 
There. Behind those 
trees. 


DEVADATTA: 
I wanted your 
power but not your 
wildness. You lived 
in hate —I in fear. 


TT1 shows the 
Bhagavata’s 
hesitation, which | 
cannot be seen in 
a et Dp i 


In TT2 Devadatta 
wants both 
Kapila’s power 
and wildness, 
unlike in TTI. 
This destroys 
the cause-effect 
relationship- 
TEG HANE eh: S 
audience may 
not understand 
Devadatta's 
“fear”. 


Im DIS the 
reader does not 
understand to 
whom Devdatta’s 
question is 


KAP TIA 5] 
Devadatta, couldn’t 
we all three live 
together -like the 
Pandava's and 
Draupadi? 


| 
| 
| 
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129, 84 


130, 29 


130, 86 
131, 86 


DEVADATTA: 
What do you think? 
(Silence. Padmini 
looks | at them 
but does not say 
anything.) 


Bhagavata delivers 
a verse dialogue 
while Kapila goes 
in to procure his 
sword. 

As Kapila 
Devadatta 

a sword fight 
with each other, 
Bhagavata sings a 
song, accompanied 
by music. Stage 
directions describe 
the actions of all the 
actors resembling a 
“stylized” dance. 


and 
have 


After they both die 
fighting, Padmini 
delivers long dia- 
logue in prose. 


BHAGAVATA: 
(Without ^ leaving 
his seat.) What's 
this? It's a sight to 
freeze the blood in 
one's veins. What 
happened, child? 
Can we help you? 


amaa. Gast ay umet 


given any dialogue 
in between the 
action. 


The Bhagavata has 
no part to play as 
the fight goes on; 
instead, part of 
Bhagavata’s song 
is rendered in prose 
version as Kapila’s 
dialogue. Stage 
directions do not 
indicate the play- 
ing of music or the 
dance action. 


After they both die 
fighting, Padmini 
delivers a long dia- 
logue, beginning 
with four lines in 
verse and then in 
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directed, as in 


TT2. 


Absence of 
musical element. 


Absence of 
musical element. 


Such difference is 
incomprehensible. 


No comment 
in TT2 about 
the sight of the 
bodies. 
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PADMINI: (Without 
looking at him.) Yes 
please. My son is 
sleeping in the hut. 
Take him under 
your care. Give him 
to the hunters who 
live in this forest 
and tell them it’s 
Kapila’s son. They 
loved Kapila and 
will bring the child 
up. Let the child 
grow up in the forest 
with the rivers and 
the trees. When he’s 
five take him to the 
Revered Brahmin 
Vidyasagara of 
Dharmapura. Tell 
him it's Devadatta's 
son. 


As Padmini 
performs sati, the 
female chorus sings 
a song. The text has 
a prose rendering of 
that song. 


After Bhagavata’s 
dialogue about 
Padmini's sati and 
the memory of it, 
there is song by the 
female chorus. 


> 


Piard Tn Jews 
performance of sati. 


After — Bhagavata's 
dialogue about 
Padmini's sati and 
the memory of it, 
there is mention of 
a song being sung 
ida Ifta), but lyrics 


are not given. 


In TTI 

asks 

Bhagavata 

give references | 
of Devadatta and | 
Kapila to | 
people who would | 


In TT2 she gives | 
no reference. | 


Absence 


Absence 
musical element. 
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Actor II describes 
his experience in 
which he hears 
patriotic songs 
being sung, one of 
which is “Rise, Rise 
my Kannada Land”. 


ACTOR Mf 
had to find out who it 
was. A house —a big, 
thick fence around 
with not a gap in it 
-But I managed to 
find a hole to crawl 
through. I was just 


Actor II describes 
his experience in 
which he hears 


patriotic songs being 
sung, one of which 


is ^ta Fest APRA 


wéf-s: ..d Ra 
"eph Ae, V R 
HITS id wosuei- 
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The translator 
modifies the song 
according to the 
potential audience 
of the play. As 
Hayavadana 
is originally 
in Kannada, 
the play must 
have a Kannada 
audience; So 
when the play is 
being translated in 
Konkani, it is most 
likely that the play 
will be performed 
before a Konkani 
Ard He 1 Cie. 
Interestingly, the 
song remains 
unchanged in 
English, as it will 
probably have a 
mixed audience, 
and retaining the 
Kannada song 
will not make any 
difference; on the 
other hand it will 
be a reference to 
the origin of the 
play. 

In TT2 there is 
no description 
of how he the 
actor got into the 
compound. 
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134, 89 


136, 93 Hayavadana has 
only one sorrow 
left, which he 
describes as the 
retention of his 
human voice despite 
his transformation 
of the body. The 
dialogue is in prose. 


half-way in when I 
Saw... 
BHAGAVATA: 
What? (The Actor 
wipes his brow.) 
Come on...what did 
you see? 

ACTOR II: A horse! 


ACTOR I: [...] He 
chased me away the 
moment we reached 
the Kali temple. 


.. Rage Such difference is 
incomprehensible, 


In TTI there is 
a reference to 
the pilgrimage 
Hayavadana 
undertakes to the 
temple of Kali. 


BHAGAVATA: 
(Bursts into a 
guffaw.) We’re old 
friends. 

ACTOR I: 
(Laughing) Fellow- 
pilgrims! 
HAYAVADANA: 
But not fellow- 
travellers. What? 
(They roar with 
laughter.[...]) 


Such difference is 
incomprehensible. 


Hayavadana has 
only one sorrow left, 
which he describes 
as the retention of his 
human voice despite 
his transformation 
of the body. The 
dialogue begins with 
two verses and then 
continues in prose. 
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Such difference is 
incomprehensible. 


The Bhagavata seats 
the child on the 
horse's back. The 
dolls fall out of his 
hand when he laughs 
for the first time 
seeing the horse i.e. 
Hayavadana laughs. 


The boy hands 
over the dolls to 
Actor I and then the 
Bhagavata seats him 
on the horse's back. 


There is just the 
mention of the boy 
singing, no lyrics 
or reference to 
any song; but later 
from Hayavadana’s 
comment of it being 
a sad song, the 
reader can make out 
it must be the same 
sad lullaby. 


Misleading/ 
confusing stage 
direction. 


The boy sings the 
sad  lullaby that 
Padmini would sing. 


Such difference is 
incomprehensible. 


Bhagavata asks 
Hayavadana to stop 
dancing at the end 
of the play. The 
dialogue is in both 
verse and prose. 


Bhagavata asks 
Hayavadana to stop 
dancing at the end 
of the play. The 
dialogue is in prose. 


The song at the The difference is 
end of the play 
is a comment on 
the society, with 


sarcasm mixed in it. 


The song at the end 
of the play is not | crucial because in 
given, but referred to | case of TT1, the 
as “a-a”, which play would end in 
can be any well | modern fashion, 
wishing song used| Whereas in TT2 


at the completion of | the play would 
performance. end in very typical 
Indian fashion. 
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o 
The above table shows us how differences can change the interpretation 
of the text provided to the readers and the audience. There are two 
notable observations in the play which may affect the impact of the 
play: first, the absence of the musical element in the Konkani translation 
may not affect the readability, but the performative aspect is certainly 
affected. A Konkani reader with no references to source text or another 
target text may be completely unaware of the presence of the musical 
aspect. Second, there is a subtle lack of emotional appeal in the Konkani 
version, which can greatly affect the performance, if not reading. 


The differences highlighted in the above table certainly affect the 
interpretation of the source text. As the English translation is undertaken 
by the original playwright himself, one tends to take his translation 
as closer to the source than other version. On the other hand, the 
playwright himself may ‘transcreate’ certain parts of the original rather 
than translate them. Keeping these factors in mind, neither of the two 
translations discussed in the paper may be considered the ‘better one’. 
But in terms of the performability factor, the English translation is a 
better version and it is likely to follow the original closely. 


It is to be noted that the parts that have not found mention in the table are 
more or less equivalent in meaning, and sometimes even in references. 
When the two texts are read simultaneously, one can get an impression 
that these might be the translations of each other. Nevertheless, the 
gaps makes one realize that there exists a source of which these two 
are the derivatives —original Kannada text, the knowledge of which can 
strengthen the discussion on these texts. 
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ultiple Versions of Taledanda by Girish 
arnad: Comparison of Translated Texts 


anvi Bambolkar 


bstract 


irish Karnad is one of the few Indian writers who have successfully 
endered their own works in regional language(s) into English. Karnad’s 
plays originally written in Kannada have been translated by him into 
English. Some of his plays have been also translated into other Indian 
languages. Translation is a process, whereby not only the language of the 
source text, but also its cultural ethos, get carried over into the language 
of the target text. A translator holds the responsibility of transferring 
the original into target language without unduly modifying the content 
of the source text. As such, the degree of faithfulness, equivalence, and 
aesthetic appeal of the ‘reconstructed version’ into the target language 
assumes great significance in comparative and translational studies. 
The present paper tries to compare and analyze the translation process 
involved in the renderings ofa single text by Girish Karnad, namely, 
his Sahitya Akademi award winning Kannada play Taledanda (1990). 
For this purpose, three translations of this source text, into Marathi, 
Konkani and English respectively, have been utilized as the primary 
texts. 


Key Terms: Translation; Domestication; Translational liberties; 
Deletions; Additions. 


| Introduction 


. Taledanda in Kannada is a historical play that deals with the 12" century 
: A.D. Bhakti Movement vis-a-vis the movement against the caste 
. discrimination by Sharanas, a group of emergent liberal thinkers of the 
. time led by Basavanna, the Veershaiva revolutionary poet-reformer. By 
portraying the revolutionary changes brought about by Basavanna’s 
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iF 
teachings, as also the extreme opposition from orthodox elites, the play 
throws into focus the impervious presence of ‘caste’ in the medieval 


Indian society. 


The play was translated by Ram Gopal Bajaj into Hindi as Rakt- 


Kalyan and was staged successfully year. Later, it was also translated 
into English by Karnad himself and published as Taledanda (1990), 
The play has also been translated into Marathi by Uma Kulkarni as 
Taledanda (1993) and, by Dattaram Bambolkar, into Konkani (2005) 
with the same title. ; 


Scope of the paper 
The present paper attempts to trace the process of both the Konkani 


and Marathi translations with the help of English translation for likely - 


authorial authentication. This process, within this paper, includes: an 
analysis of the domestication of the source text into the target language- 
culture; the semantic, structural, syntactic and creative liberties taken 
by the translator(s) as the case maybe, and the various additions and 
deletions that are seen in the rendering. 


In spite of the gap of twelve years between the Marathi and Konkani 
translations, both of them have many similarities probably because of 
the geographical as well as cultural proximity between the loci of the two 
Target languages. Fortunately, the Konkani translator Bambolkar could 
be interviewed for the better understanding of the process of translation 
adopted by him. He has admitted to have used a mediator-- to translate 
the source text from Kannada into Konkani and then referred to the 
Marathi translation as well to counter-check. Result of this process has 
been noted in the observations in the paper. 


While comparing the two translations, it was noted that both the 
translators have tried their best to remain faithful to the target language- 
culture. Naturally, there has been the use of additions, deletions, 
influences, domestication of content, variations from source text 
version and other strategies made by these translators in the process of 
rendering the source text into the respective target texts. Of these, a few 
have been discussed here with the help of suitable examples. However, 
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it must be admitted that there are bound to be certain limitations to this 
study. For one, the source text under analysis is in Kannada, a language 
which the present paper writer is not acquainted with; secondly, only 
the target texts in Konkani, Marathi and English have been chosen for 
analysis here; the Hindi version mentioned earlier has not been made a 
part of this analysis. 


The discussion below follows a technique-wise comparative analysis 
by using the English target text as the likely sounding board, based on 
. the presumption that being the original author's own rendering it will 
be closest in authenticity to the source text. 


Deletions and additions 


There have been cases in both Konkani and Marathi translations of 
Taledanda where in the dialogues that are present in one rendering are 
either absent or compressed in the other. For instance, in Scene 1, the 
English stage direction reads, “Racked by vicious coughing fit, falls 
back panting”. This has been translated in the Marathi target text as “WT 
* TAS Fe SPTOUTRTU AADA”. Literally, this can be understood 
as “but not being able to manage collapses back in bed). The Konkani 
translation too renders the stage direction as in the Marathi target text 
as, ^qUp Aa aaa agma HS A aA”. Literally, this reads 
as, “but not being able to sit, collapses into bed and pants). However, 
in focusing on ‘not being able to’ , the Konkani version substitutes 
‘manage’ with ‘sit’ and interestingly adds ‘pants’. 


In the above example, it can be seen that the ‘coughing fit’ part gets 
deleted in both Marathi and Konkani translations respectively; but 
Konkani retains the ‘panting’ part while Marathi avoids it and only 
mentions ‘falling’. One cannot say whether the translators have 
deleted such content or added some other on purpose or not. Definite 
conclusion would have been possible with reference to the Kannada 
original. However, it is not accessible to this study and all the texts 
under scrutiny are translations. As such, basing one’s observation on the 
English target text, it can be denoted as a shortcoming of the target texts 
in Konkani and Marathi. 
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S mmm 
Character information, division of acts and scenes, as well as the 
stage directions hold significance for the reading of the play. Thus, 


in translating a play, it is important that these aspects/features get 


translated accurately. But in the present case, one can see that there are 
variations in the translations in question, with regard to these aspects 
of the play. 

For instance, in the list of the characters provided at the beginning of 
the play, only the Konkani version provides the age of the character(s) 
in brackets. The Marathi and the English translations do not provide 
any such information regarding age of the characters. Similarly, there 


are variations seen in the three target texts with regard to the division of 


the play into acts and scenes. While Marathi and Konkani translations 
divide the play into 3 Acts, English text does not make any division into 
Acts. 


There are other dissimilarities of translatorial approaches in these target 
texts as well. For example, part of the stage direction and a dialogue in 
Act 3 scene four, in the Konkani translation are missing in its Marathi 
and English counterparts. It is likely, that the Konkani translator may 
have added these elements for the clarity of the director, performer and 
reader. Similarly, in the Act 2, scene 5 some sentences from the initial 
stage directions present in the Konkani version are also missing in the 
Marathi and English versions. The stage direction in the Konkani target 
text provides extra information about the people who have come from 
Andhra. This is absent in the other two versions. 


Influence 


Although the Konkani translator has tried to be faithful to the target 
language-culture, there are instances where Marathi, the filter language 
or the language which he has used to compare and perhaps verify his 
translation, has influenced the Konkani target text. For instance, the 
Marathi translation has transformed the character name ‘Govind’ in the 
English version into the native Marathi Gondyaa, a term that works both 
as an intimate endearment as well as a hostile nickname. Interestingly, 
the Konkani translator who has admitted to have used a ‘mediator’ 


| 
{ 


: 
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from source language/text to the target one, has preferred to retain the 
Marathi version of Gondyaa. It is possible that the original work in 
Kannada, just like its Marathi version, may be having a local variant 
for the name Govind to make it appealing to the regional audience. 
However, in the English translation, Karnad might have preferred the 
full name for the benefit of the wider audience of the English version, 
who may not be acquainted with such local culture-traits. 


In like vein, Bambolkar seems to have followed the Marathi text 
closely. For instance, he has retained many Marathi words in the 
Konkani translation, such as Wem, aan, Fr, ara feet, Tal, Far, 
IM, AETR, in spite of the availability of Konkani equivalents like 
UR, TAA, XH, MH FEA, are, fae, aed, aetna respectively. 
Konkani and Marathi are sister languages which are the offshoots of 
common Prakrits from the Indo-Aryan language family. Moreover, 
they are prevalent in geographically adjacent regions. Thus, it can be 
seen from the respective target texts, that translators have used identical 
or overlapping cultural constructs which occur in both the language- 
cultures. For instance, while the English translation provides almost a 
literal-seeming phrase ‘what’s written in forehead’, the Marathi and the 
Konkani versions ‘domesticate’ this concept through the term WEIN in 
Marathi and Wc! in Konkani respectively. It must be said that the English 
version looks a bit shoddily literalized, while the two regional versions 
have creatively domesticated the concept concerned. No doubt, the 
essence in all the cases remains broadly understandable. Yet through the 
use of these culture-specific terms, allusions to certain cultural markers 
are indicated which add a regional flavour to the two target texts. 


Liberties 


Both the Konkani and Marathi translators have tried to follow the 
chronology and order of the dialogues from the play with very few 
omissions. But the translators have taken linguistic liberty. The 
dialectic variations of target languages have proved to be advantageous 
for the translation process. To elucidate, Bambolkar and Kulkarni use 
various dialects to signify the castes of the characters while English 
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translation lacks this variation. The Brahmin characters in the Konkani 
and Marathi translations are made to speak the supposedly elite version 
of their respective languages whereas the characters from the so-called 
lower castes like Kallapa and other servants from the King’s palace as 
also the Kalyan villagers are made to speak dialectic variants as found 
befitting by the two translators, as per the castes of these characters. The 
following dialogue from scene 1 shall explain this better: 


Marathi 

HAA: qp wr resi «ed. ram di mq mme Ud. 

area: & Aral remm |! em SH WT Ife. 

Malliboma: Did I not say, you go? I will also go home. 
Jagdev: That won't do, mind you. You have to come inside. 


Konkani 

Wf. q. A me uer. Wl aaa ERA UNT. 

IA: É He TERI VII AT. gA ERG T Aaa I. 
Malliboma: You go. I will not come in. I am off to my home. 
Jagdev: This will not be acceptable by me. You must come inside. 


English 

Mallibomma: You go in now. I'd better return home, too. 

Jagdev: That won't do. You must come in. Don't be afraid. I’m 
here. Come on! 


Both the regional language translations use dialects that Mallibomma, 
a Sharana and Jagdev, a Brahmin would speak respectively. This has 
helped both these versions to indicate the caste distinctions in the play 
subtly but effectively. It is possible to deduce that translators have taken 
such liberties because of their understanding of the socio-linguistic 
nuances of their own linguistic communities. Of the three versions, the 
Konkani version seems to add a grave shade of ‘displeasure’ to Jagdev's 
dialogue, which is absent in the other two versions. In the Marathi and 
English versions, Jagdev seems to cajole, coax Mallibomma to step 
inside his house; in Konkani it takes on the shade of exhortation and 
compulsiveness, indicating the need and the insistence from Jagdev to 
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o away with such social taboos. There is an instance where Konkani 
translator has taken liberty to compress a name of a character from the 
play. The character whose name is ‘Sheelwant’ in English and Marathi 
becomes just ‘Sheel’ in Konkani. 


Domestication 


Domestication in translation is the strategy of making the text closely 
conform to the culture of the language into which it is being translated 
(Wikipedia). This may involve a loss (or, at times, a gain) of information 
from the source text. This strategy has been adapted by both Bambolkar 
and Kulkarni to a substantial degree. Uses of various dialects, cultural 
concepts which are unique to these language-cultures have been used 
by them to make the texts seem more naturalized to the target language. 
For instance, in Act 1 scene one of Marathi version has used the cultural 
parallel of a domestic phrase ‘sree Pera GS’ to correspond with 
‘acrobatics’ from English. The phrase is very much native to Marathi 
culture and adds considerably to the semantic content and linguistic 
appeal of the text. 


Interestingly, Bambolkar has avoided the literal translation of either 
‘acrobatics’ or the domesticated Marathi phrase or even a culture- 
specific equivalent Konkani expression. He has preferred to make use 

of simple expression WI Yæadid (watch the fun). This has visibly 
undermined the semantic worth of the phrase and apparently diluted 
the expression. He could have used the common phrase Dombaryacho 
khell or the native term Naadepenna. 


However, with due credit to Bambolkar, it must be said that the Konkani 
translation t has used certain phrases or terms which are exclusive to the 
language and are free of the influence of any other language and its 
idiomatic phrases. Terms like NCHA, Sami, AMAR Heer AT, Wel 
areal, qà PA Sat Vaq, are some of the illustrations of domestications 
undertaken in the Konkani target text. Similarly, ‘the chamber of 
queen’ has been translated as ‘HAR ' in Marathi but Konkani translator 
domesticates this term by using "Te" IT" . 
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Variations 


There are several kinds of variations in all the versions mentioned 

earlier in this paper. While the Hindi translator preferred to change the 

title of the play altogether, other three translations under scrutiny have - 
retained the original Kannada title. The Hindi term Rakta Kalyan alludes 

to violence and bloodshed in the name of piety and grace. But, in the 

absence of any such strategy, the other three versions which retain the 

original title, fail to highlight or even communicate in their respective 

texts the idea of ‘be-heading’ underlying the original Kannada term 

Taledanda. 


Similarly, there are other variations with regard to the meaning of 
certain words seen in the regional versions. To give an example, while 
the Marathi translation renders “Bijjala’s Queen’ as frare uet , the | 
Konkani translator retains a close equivalent — Raar Tat’. While 
Konkani retains the meaning of ‘queen’ Marathi text converts it into 
‘wife’ which loses sight of the actual status of the character as being 
‘the queen’. 


There are factual variations as well in the three versions analysed: 
while the Konkani translation mentions the names of factual/historical 
characters that were related to the Sharana movement, Marathi and 
English versions skip this. 


In the translation. of the swearwords or slangs, there has been an 
inconsistency or a hesitation to use intensely offensive equivalents. The 
Konkani translator has sometimes used less intense words whereas the 
Marathi translator has used intensely offensive slangs. For instance, in 
the English version (no Acts specified) Scene 2, Sovideva, a negative 
character uses the term ‘snivelling spy’ which has been translated as 
WEA in Marathi and gahe in Konkani. The meaning of all three swear 
words vary while the English term expresses the idea of espionage 
of the character, the Marathi emphasize ‘bastardy’ and Konkani one 
stresses on demeaningly low status. 
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Conclusion 


Translation is a process that facilitates the passage of an original text 
into another language. It helps bridge the linguistic and cultural gaps 
between the two language-cultures considerably. Ta/edanda originally 
a Kannada work, moved from one language to several others, thanks to 
translation! During this journey the translations have transported within 
their limitations the Kannada history and culture into other languages. 
While English translation is more focused to be universal in nature, 
Marathi and Konkani translations are deeply rooted in the respective 
target languages. 


Both these translations read almost as if written in the target languages. 
Marathi translation might have influenced the Konkani one to a certain 
extent it still has its own strengths as a regional translation. Thus, it can 

be concluded that largely without compromising the thematic content of 
the original text, these versions of Taledanda have managed a faithful 
. journey of the source text into the target text. That is where lies their 
contribution to the process of translation as well as their respective 
literatures. 
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Exploring the Rubrics of Translation: 
Juxtaposing Le Petit Prince With its English 
and Konkani Renditions 


Nafisa Oliveira 


Abstract 


. Written in the midst of World War II, Antoine de Saint-Exupéry's, Le 


Petit Prince has an allure that cannot be disregarded by the literary 
realm. Regardless that the meaning, message and moral of the work are 
largely disputed, this has not impeded it from becoming one of the most 
translated works in the world. Conceivably, it is the universal quality of 
Le Petit Prince that has drawn many a translator to attempt their own 
translation ofit. The present paper attempts a critical comparison of Saint- 
Exupéry's classic in its Konkani and English translations by Madhavi 
Sardessai and Katherine Woods respectively. The study proposes to 
focus on the concepts of equivalence of expression, faithfulness and 
felicity to the source text; as well as, the critical perspectives apparent 
in the renditions, and their contribution to the literary genre of their 
respective languages. 


Key Terms: Equivalence; Fidelity; Felicity; Reader-response; Eco- 
criticism 
Introduction 


A translator has to play several roles in the act of translating: a reader; 
a translator; and a writer. While playing the role of a reader, a translator 
has to be perspicacious enough to discern when a work has potential 
and how to utilize this. Through this act s/he performs a dual function: 
that of giving wider publicity to the work itself, as well as, making 
available an essential work to an audience who would have otherwise 
been unacquainted with it. As translators, they have to pay attention to 
the nuances of the languages involved (bearing in mind the cultures 
with which they are associated) and simultaneously attempt to remain 
faithful to the Source Text. Their final role, that of a writer, demands 
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their resourcefulness and creativity in producing a translated text 
that can be recognized as a work in its own right. The present paper 
endeavors a comparison between two translations of Saint-Exupéry’s 
Le Petit Prince: one, English; and the other, Konkani. The former is 
The Little Prince by Katherine Woods and the latter is Ape MGR 
by Madhavi Sardessai. 


Equivalence — finding a common ground between languages 


Anthony Burgess (1984) once stated, “Translation is not a matter of ' 
words only: it isa matter of making intelligible a whole culture" (Burgess 
4). Ergo, translation can be said to be a means of communication which 
brings the linguistic, social and cultural aspects of one community to 
the light of another community. Consequently, the primary concern of 
most translators is to construct equivalence between the source text and 
the target text. Since translation is akin to a bridge between cultures, 
every translator is concerned with the idea of bringing the message of 
the source text into the purview of the literature of another language, in 
the best possible manner. 


In his definition of equivalence, Popovic (2005) distinguishes four 
types (Bassnett, 32): 


(1) Linguistic equivalence, where there is homogeneity on the 
linguistic level of both SL and TL texts i.e. word for word translation. 
The following is an example of the same: 


English 


Quand le mystère est | When a mystery is| amour Gal HAMR 


trop impressionnant, | too overpowering, | gael «mrt dal aP Al 
on n'ose pas désobéir. | one dare not disobey. | raora ffs mr. (22) 


(9) (7) 
(2)  Paradigmatic equivalence, where there is equivalence of ‘the 
elements of a paradigmatic expressive axis, i.e. elements of grammar, 
which Popovic sees as being a higher category than lexical equivalence. 
This may be easier with languages having similar grammatical rules. 
As seen in the following example of the dedication of the novella, the 
English construction is closer to French than the one in Konkani and by 
default, it would be easier to have such equivalence. 
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English 
A Leon Werth (4) To Leon Werth (3) | Gait auf (6) 


Rien. Je les possède. | Nothing. I own them. | zz m. aa «re et. | 
(54) Gn (ve) 


However, in the latter, the sentence construction in French and Konkani 
are similar over that in English. 


(3) Stylistic (translational) equivalence, where there is ‘functional 
equivalence of elements in both original and translation aiming at an 
expressive identity with an invariant of identical meaning. 


English 


Et le petit prince est | And the prince broke | art Ape TAHA 3l 


un trés joli éclat de | into a lovely peal of Gl mes get. (28) 
rire (13) laughter (9) 


Gl ddl wea gel. performs the same function as ‘peal of laughter’. 


(4) Textual (syntagmatic) equivalence, where there is equivalence of 
the syntagmatic structuring of a text i.e. equivalence of form and shape. 
(Bassnett, 32) 


English 


Car non seulement |For his rule was not|zi mr adaa 
c'était un monarque | only absolute: it was af d arching 
absolu mais c’était un | also universal. (24) R N (39) 
monarque universel. [ 

(44) 


Both the English and Konkani renditions maintain the form and shape 
of the original. It should be borne in mind that there can never be a 
perfect translation. For this reason, we find several works which have 
been translated over and over again in the same target language. Le 
Petit Prince itself has been translated at least three times into English. 
Thus, when looking for an equivalent term, a translator isn't in search 
of one bearing the same meaning but one with a similar meaning, most 
approximate to the term in question. S/he does not seek to translate a 
sentence in an ideal manner, but rather, an enhanced manner. 
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English Konkani 


Petit Little AMEN TRR 
Small «gH eg, gud (tv) 


Thus the word petit has been translated differently in various sentences 
depending on the context in which it occurs. 


A translator may encounter certain difficulties when faced with the 
task of translating idioms, and puns which are culture bound. In the 
context of the present text, it is difficult to find equivalents in Konkani 
for certain phrases. 


English 
L'aiguilleur (84) railway — switchman | reg feat adad 
(49) (3) 


L'allumeur (57) lamp lighter (33) faat-üeradi (x<) 


Chef-d'oeuvre (5) masterpiece (4) Ha sqm artsy ree à 
an aei a fus (S) 


Le langage est source 
de malentendus. (80) 


It is interesting to note here that French distinguishes between langage 
and langue. Langage is the ability to communicate, where as langue is 
a group of languages with a special feature in common. Unfortunately, 
neither the English translation nor the Konkani translation find an ap- 
propriate equivalent in this case as no term in either language adequate- 
ly corresponds to it. 


Faithfulness — fidelity of the translated works to the source text 


In order to comprehend faithfulness, the primary idea that one needs 
to consider is that the translator should have retained the spirit of the 
source text. If this is done, then it can be said that the translator has 
been faithful to the source text. Yuen Ren Chao opines: [A] translator 
will have to make a compromise between the sins of omission and the 
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sins of commission and try to take into account all the dimensions of 
fidelity, including that of aiming at comparability in length (Chao 163). 


One of the aspects of faithfulness is the fidelity to sound. The following 
are examples of the same: 


[Peine vi ag 


C'est comme pour | It is just as it is with yarda qu À... 
la fleur [...] C'est|the flower [...] It is serdi 2a 8... (23) 
comme pour l'eau|just as it is with the 
[...] (99) water [...] (58) 
Ministre de quoi ? Minister of what? 
De...de la justice! (45) | Minister of--of jus- 
tice! (25) 


Translators at times use their own discretion and attempt to naturalize 
the text. The following in an example from the text: 


[French ——  |Engiis 


<<J’ai vu une mai-|"I saw a house that | gq um emard va s 


son de cent mille | cost $20,000" (12) vd. (30) 
francs.» (19) 


This however does not in the least affect the central idea of the text but 
instead indigenizes it. 


While Konkani does not have articles, by not using YA Ate and instead 
just using AÌ the translator has maintained the distinctiveness of the 
fox. 


English 
Le renard (77) *the fox" (45) 


Some critics are of the opinion that if a text appeals to the target 
language it is a good translation. However, others have an alternative 
view. To quote Friedrich Schleirmacher (1997) in this regard: 
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[...] the aim of translating in a way such as the author would have 
originally written in the language of the translation is not only out 
of reach, but also null and void in itself, for whoever acknowledges 
the shaping power of language, as it is one with the peculiar 
character of a nation, must concede that every most excellent 
human being has acquired his knowledge, as well as the possibility 
of expressing it, in and through language, and that no one therefore 
adheres to his language mechanically as if he were strapped into 
it.... (Lefevere 82) 


Along the same lines, Walter Benjamin (2003) states as a preface to his 
translation of Baudelaire’s Tableaux Parisiens: All translation is only a 
somewhat provisional way of coming to terms with the foreignness of 
languages [...] It is not the highest praise of a translation, particularly 
in the age of its origin, to say that it reads as if it had originally been 
written in that language (Venuti 19). 


Felicity — the pleasing nature of the Translated Text 


The word felicity is difficult to describe and most critics use instead 
the phrase felicitous translation. When we can call a work a felicitous 
translation it implies that it has an aesthetic appeal, a certain kind 
of elegance. Such felicity inevitably must to be balanced with the 
aforementioned notions of equivalence and fidelity in order to arrive at 
a faithful rendition of a work. Gyde Hansen (2010) opines: 


Felicitous translation processes, I defined as processes where 
translators have cognitive awareness and control over their 
actions, so that they realize if they have found an in-the-context 
and communication-situation appropriate formulation, i.e. a 
formulation that fits in relation to source text, theme, text type, and 
register, and in relation to the presuppositions, expectations, and 
needs of the target text receivers) — and what is important — where 
translators are attentive and also realize if they have not yet found 
an appropriate solution and that they still will have to work on the 
task. (Shreve and Angelone 191) 


All translations in the following examples are of an aesthetic nature: 
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French - — 1 English [Konkani 
Dans mes Oreilles 
durait le chant de la 
|poulie et, dans l'eau 
qui tremblait encore, 
_|je voyais trembler le 
| soleil. (91) 


| Cen'est pas la peine... 


090) 


Ce qui est bien, avec 
la caisse que tu m'as 


| donnée, c'est que, la 


-| nuit, ca lui servira de 


maison. (15) 


The song of the pul- 
ley was still in my 
ears, and I could see 
the sunlight shimmer 
in the still trembling 
water. (54) 


The thing that is so 
good about the box 
you have given me 
is that at night he can 
use it as his house. 
(10) 


"It is not worth the] af fg wae... 
trouble..." (53) (69) 


_ The Konkani translation in the subsequent example, manage not only to 
_ find an equivalent but also rivals the original. 


_- The English translation uses the word ‘wasted’ to denote ‘perdre’. 


- The French verb ‘apprivoiser’ is slightly broader in meaning than the 
- English verb ‘to tame’ because it implies the idea of nuture, which the 
_ other terms do not. But the Konkani verb arm is broadest in meaning 
- and in the present context most aesthetic of them all. 


English 


portante. (83) 


des liens...>> (78) 


C'est le temps que tu 
as perdu pour ta rose 
qui fait ta rose si im- 


..ga signifie <<créer 


“It is the time that 
you have wasted for 
your rose that makes 
your rose so impor- 
tant." (48) 


..Qu'est-ce que sig-|“...What does that | Rg) recxm...? 

nifie ^ <<apprivois- | mean- - ‘tame’?” uu! recu dH 
>>? “ 3 4 

er>>? ...It means to estab ren’ (EE) 


lish ties.” (46) 


gien Temm dá ghe 
3s fren. art repa di 
seit FECATA sem. (51) 
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In the context of felicity, it is noteworthy to regard what are known 
as the speech acts in a text. In his Literary Translation: Aspects of 
Pragmatic Meaning Hassan (2011) states: 


Austin (1962) introduces the term [speech acts] to mean the actions 
performed in saying something. Austin revolutionizes the way 
people think of language. Not only do people use language to make 
statements, but also to perform actions. A speech act is represented 
by the issuance of a certain kind of utterance the locutionary 
act), together with reference to the intention of the speaker (the 
illocutionary force such as commands, promises etc) and the effects 
it achieves on the listener (the perlocutionary act) [...] the first 
problem of translating speech acts is due to the fact that they are 
culturally bound. They vary from community to another and from 
culture to another. The second problem is how to translate ISAs. 
What is meant by an ISA is actually not in the words themselves 
but in the meaning implied. According to Searle, if a speaker 
uses a DSA, s/he will communicate the literal meaning which is 
conventionally expressed by the words. If s/he uses an ISA, s/ 
he will communicate meaning different from the literal surface 
meaning. Translators must first analyze the speech acts found in 
the SLT. If they are indirect speech acts, translators must discover 
the meaning intended, the illocutionary force of the speaker, and 
then decide how that same force can be rendered (Hassan 24-25). 


Example of handling of a directive illocutionary speech act: 


English 


Ne me laissez pas| Please comfort me. TEn SAT quu lg 
tellement triste... 


(105) 


While the Konkani translation has retained the indirect nature of the 
illocutionary speech act, the English translation has converted it into a 
direct one. 


—_ = 2 © 
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Critical perspectives — the novella in the light of contemporary 
theory 


Reader-response criticism: Reader-response criticism attempts to 
describe what happens in the reader’s mind while interpreting a text. 
Reader- response critics believe that no text provides self-contained 
meaning and are dependent on the reader’s interpretation. Thus, such 
criticism concentrates on reading as a creative process rather than 
writing as a creative process. 


. The fact that there is no consensus on the type of work that Ape 


UAHA can be classified as, is significant here. This text written in an 
effortless manner and the simple story can be viewed at from different 
perspectives. Also, coming back to the same text ten years later reveals 
multiple meanings within one reader. 


Eco-criticism: In general terms, eco criticism may be the study of 
representations of nature in literary works, as well as the relationship 
between the two. In Ape IMPER there are several factors which 
exhibit an eco-critical perspective. The novella has a fox and a flower as 
major characters, who occupu the same position as human characters. 
In addition, there is a part in the novella where the narrator speaks 
of the need to take immediate steps to protect one’s planet when it is 
threatened. 


It would also be possible to observe the text from the point of view 
of Historical criticism through an analysis of the parallel between the 
disillusionment felt during war time with that of the narrator of the 
text; and Marxist criticism: when the prince meets the businessman 
and their conversation goes as: iia Gat Hae Hal? fet IT 
esera( Yt). It highlights the concentration of wealth and the futility 
associated with it. 


Contribution of the translated work to Konkani Literature 


One may find it difficult to classify Amel WHA into a particular 
genre of literature. There is a general tendency to categorize it as 
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Children’s Literature, and perhaps a child may even find it appealing | 
owing to the fact that it is an illustrated novella. However, with each - 
reading, it is possible to gain a deeper insight into the meaning of the 
book. Also, Saint-Exupéry has dedicated this book to his friend *when | 
he was a child". In the opinion of the paper reader, irrespective of whom 
the writer had in mind while writing, the book has more to offer to 
adult readers for the simple reason that there appears to be a subversive 
message within the text for adults — to become more like children. 


HGA WW can be compared to the likes of works such as Lewis 
Carroll's A/ices Adventures in Wonderland. On the surface of it, they 
appear to be more appealing to children but both texts address the 
unconstructive aspects of growing older — superficiality, shallowness, 
and short-sightedness. 


Thus it can be said, that by translating Le Petit Prince into Konkani, 
the translator has brought a unique kind of work into the realm of 
Konkani Literature. One of the functions of translation itself is to make 
accessible something that was previously remote. In this, the translator 
uses his/her discretion to choose a work that is actually worth bringing 
to the fore. Susan Sontag opines: 


[T]he purpose of translation is to enlarge the readership of a book 
deemed to be important. It assumes that some books are discernibly 
better than other books, that literary merit exists in a pyramidal 
shape, and it is imperative for the works near the top to become 
available to as many as possible, which means to be widely 
translated and as frequently retranslated as is feasible. Clearly, such 
a view of literature assumes that a rough consensus can be reached 
on which works are essential. (2007 np) 


Conclusion 


The suffrage of readers has garnered the status of a classic to Saint- 
Exupéry's Le Petit Prince. Both, the English translation and the Konkani 
translation have retained the spirit and crux of the original text which 
has to be commended. Particularly so in Konkani, since there is a vast 
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difference not only in the linguistic aspects of both languages but also 
between cultures to which the languages belong. Perhaps it is the fact 
that the source text is of such a universal nature that its rendition in any 
language will always have something to offer to the reader at any time 
and in any place. And so, here we must note the most vital gift that any 
translator gives to the world. Another great work to be read, analysed 
and above all, embraced. 
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Appendix 


Report of the Five-Day Advanced Workshop 
“Aksharpath” Held at World Konkani Centre 
(WKC) at Mangaluru From 67^-10'^ May, 2014 


Akshata Bhat 


It was in the sweltering heat of a afternoon on 5^ May 2014, that a 
group of 20 exuberant students drawing inspiration from their teacher 
and guide set out on a journey called Aksharpath. Little did they know 
that this five-day workshop would open up so many myriad vistas of not 
only their language Konkani but also of the Konkani land, its history, 
its culture(s) and its inimitable capacity to assimilate all and yet retain 
its distinct character. In that sense, Aksharpath — A Five-Day Advanced 
Workshop on Translation and Critical Writing jointly organized by 
Department of English, Goa University and Konkani Language and 
Cultural Foundation, Mangalore, was true to its name and etymology in 
forging a new way ahead. 


Day One of the workshop commenced with an informal induction 
program by Shri Gurudath Bantwalkar alias Guru Baliga through which 
the team spirit of the participants in this workshop was kindled. This 
was followed by a brief introductory ceremony with Shri Basti Vaman 
Shenoy amidst us as the chief mentor. At this juncture, Prof. Kiran 
Budkuley highlighted the relevance of organizing this workshop and 
its tripartite endeavor of building bridges by learning different scripts 
in which Konkani language is written, undertaking a transliteration and 
translation of Konkani literature, and moreover, of generating critical 
writing on the texts (selected by the participants themselves) in English 
and Konkani. Shri Basti Vaman Shenoy underscored the fact that despite 
being divided by geographical boundaries and influenced by different 
culture(s) of the domicile states where the Konkanis settled down due 
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to historical reasons, the identity of the Konkani land is distinct and that 
there is a need to preserve and represent it at global forums. 


Each day of the workshop was divided into three main sessions:- (1) 
presentation of critical articles on Konkani literature in translation by 
the participants, (ii) sessions by resource persons, and (iii) collective 
hands — on translational praxis. On the first day, Ms. Palia Gaonkar 
presented a paper on “Damodar Mauzo's Tsunami Simon - Going beyond 
Growing Up" and Ms. Tanvi Kamat Bambolkar made a presentation on 
the topic “Madhav Borkar’s Symphony: Celebration of Art". Both the 
papers generated vibrant discussion. 


This was followed by an enlightening session on the process of 
formulating a dictionary by Prof. Ramesh Dhongde — a well-known 
lexicographer, linguist and authority on the study of the languages 
of Western India. Prof. Dhongde emphasized that while preparing a 
dictionary, it is important to keep the target users in mind; and that, the 
word-entry selection can be done on the criteria of frequency count of 
the word and its currency. These insights provided the much-needed 
focal perspective to the participants in their endeavor of building a 
corpus of Konkani into English literary and critical terms towards a 
future bi-lingual dictionary. 


During the third session of the day, after an in-depth elucidation of 
the translation praxis, cautions to be exercised by the translators and 
the challenges to be met in the course of translating the target text 
into a western language-cultural context, the participants undertook 
a "sample" hands-on translation of Sudha Kharangate's short story 
“Tanri” from her just released collection of short stories by the same 
name. Along with translation, the participants were also required to 
prepare a word-list that entailed the different usage-forms of a word 
keeping in view the requirements of the dictionary-formulation. 


The participants then went on a literal and metaphorical journey down 
the lanes of history, guided by Shri Guru Baliga, visited the Konkan 
museum at the Center. The participants gained a glimpse into several 
legends and scientific and linguistic deductions regarding the formation 
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of the Konkan land and its language. A fitting end to a fruitful day 
came with the screening of the film, Pa/tadcho Manis — a cinematic 
adaptation of Mahabaleshwar Sail’s work Adrusht. 


In the first session of Day Two, Ms. Deepali Kudalkar presented a paper 
titled, “Damodar Mauzo’s Karmelin: A Critical Review” entailing 
interesting discussion. The following session was by Shri Guru Baliga 
introducing the participants to Konkanverter —a transliterating software 
which could be put to use in rendering a given Konkani text across 
different scripts. In the post-lunch session, participants undertook in 
detail the part-wise discussion and analysis of the collective assignment 
of “ Tanri” under the supervision and guidance of Prof. Budkuley. They 
noted regional/dialectic variations in word usages in the source text and 
identified the cases where there could be need to coin neologisms or 
mobilize idiomatic diction to carry the essence of the original into the 
target text. 


Day Three began with the formal Inaugural Ceremony of the parallel- 
running Event on the Linguistic Survey of the Various Dialects 
of Konkani, which the participants of the Advanced Workshop on 
Translation also joined in. Shri Roy Castelino, President of Karnataka 
Konkani Sahitya Academy was the chief guest on this occasion. 
Registrar of the Academy Shri Devdas Pai also graced the occasion 
with his presence. Shri Castelino highlighted the relevance of both 
these contiguous endeavors and said that Konkani as a language is 
an icon for India- existing in five different scripts and spread across 
several geographical spaces, it has managed to retain its distinct identity 
and hence is a veritable epitome of unity in diversity. Literature, he 
emphasized, can play a crucial role in bridging the gap between the 
different scripts and dialects of Konkani and enriching the language in 
the process. 


Speaking on the occasion, while Prof. Budkuley reiterated the vision of 
the advanced workshop, Prof. Dhongde informed the gathering that in 
the linguistic survey four dialects of Konkani were to be investigated to 
look into the finer cultural nuances and cadences. Through this session, 
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the participants of the workshop could meet and interact with eminent 


scholars in the field of Language and Linguistics such as Dr. Rajashree — 


Subayya, former Deputy Director of CIIL, Mysore and scholar in 
lexicography, Dr. Kalika Mehta, Director of CIIL and Dr. Varija, a 
dedicated linguist actively engaged in the exercise of documentation 
of dialects of Mangalorean Konkani. Shri Guru Baliga was the co- 
ordinator of this inaugural ceremony. 


After the inaugural ceremony, intensive sessions on hands-on translation 
and contiguous assimilation of words for the dictionary followed. The 
evening session included a visit to the Vishwa Konkani Kendra - Hall 
of Fame which was an illuminating experience for the participants as 
they came face-to-face with the portraits of their role-models. Shri 
Guru Baliga provided a quick glimpse into the achievements and life 
experiences of several of the stalwarts who adorn this Hall of Fame and 
who have made the Konkani land proud. 


On the Day Four of the workshop, Shri Guru Baliga, who among 
other things is the technological arm of the Center and has made some 
landmark contribution in devising and utilizing the newest technology 
in the dissemination of Konkani language and literature, introduced 
the participants to the software on the immersive method of language 
learning available in different languages and elucidated the need and 
possibility of devising a three-level online/offline customized Konkani 
Diploma and Certificate courses. After a discussion on the same, some 
of the participants expressed their interest in taking on the project with 
the help of resource persons from the World Konkani Center. 


The participants were then introduced to the hands-on process of 
digitization of Konkani literature with the help of sophisticated 
technology and the working of Konkanverter through which they got 
a glimpse into how technology could be incorporated in the process of 
transferring literary texts from one script/language into another. 


In the session that followed, Shri. Subhash Kamalkar presented a 
paper on “Translating the Oral: An Overview of Issues Related to the 
Translation of Folklore” and Ms. Akshata Bhatt presented a paper 
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titled “Of Land and Letters: An Analysis of Socio-Ecological Issues 
in Konkani Literature in Translation”. Dr. Geetha Shenoy provided 
her valuable insights into the topics presented by the participants. The 
presentations elicited much discussion and received appreciation for 
their approach. 


In the following session, the participants were requested to take up 
either one or two new assignments in translation as per their linguistic 
competence and their interest in writing/translating: the first one was 
to write a very short and ‘preferably unfamiliar’ native folk tale 
for children in Konkani; and the second was to provide its English 
translation modeled on an illustrated bi-lingual specimen published 
by the Center. All the participants from Konkani Department of Goa 
University preferred the first assignment; while several from the English 
Department chose both the assignments; a few preferred the second 
one, that is to translate the Konkani stories into English. 


In the morning session of Day Five, Ms. Nafisa Oliveira presented 
a paper titled “Change Ensuing Change: Pundalik Naik’s Achchev 
(Upheaval) as an Embodiment of Protest Literature” and Shri Mahim 
Sinai Bhandari presented a detailed paper in Konkani on “Konkani 
Sangeet Natak”. Both the papers were well received and commended 
for their content. 


It is important to add here, that the academic sessions were interspersed 
with timely breaks for discussions over scrumptious food, from the 
kitchenette of WKC; these meal-sessions were in a sense an extension 
of the formal academic sessions leading to interactions with resource 
persons in English, Kannada and Konkani often leading to vibrant 
discussions on local dishes, ingredients, food culture or even a new 
concept or word and its resistance to translation or otherwise. This 
was a practical translation experience. If translation is considered to be 
a way of exploring the universal and timeless nuances of a linguistic 
and cultural experience with the necessary techniques of extrapolating 
from one language and imbibing it into another, then there is no doubt 
that every participant had a fair share of this adventure - formally and 
informally. | 
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But apart from this highly enjoyable experience of language study and 
transference, this workshop opened up newer paradigms of research 
and academic endeavours for all the participants. The marathon 
Workshop-cum-Seminar concluded with a Valedictory session graced 
by Dr. Geetha Shenoy as the Chief Guest in the presence of Shri 
Basti Vaman Shenoy, Director of World Konkani Center, an active 
wing of Konkani Language and Cultural Foundation, and Prof. Kiran 
Budkuley, Convenor of Aksharpath. The Chief Guest commended 
the two organizing Institutions for their innovative collaboration, and 
appreciated the sincerity and diligence with which every participant had 
responded to this highly pleasurable but engaging residential workshop, 
which often extended beyond dinner times. She expressed the hope that 
some of the work generated here would be published after due process 
and would contribute to Konkani as a valuable asset. The workshop 
ended with a Vote of Thanks to all concerned from the Convenor. 
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About the book... 


On the basis of their analytic 
approach and theoretic focus, 
these critical essays in English 
may be grouped under three 
categories: 

- those analyzing Konkani 
works in English translation; 

- those which critique 
translated works from other 
languages into Konkani; and, 
- those undertaking 
comparison of two or more 
translations of a single text 
across more than one 
language. 


Their worth lies as much in 
their academic and theoretic 
application as in the 
innovative path that they have 
tried to hew in one of the less 
frequented areas of study of 
Konkani writing. These critical 
articles by a band of young 
emergent Konkani scholars 
must be viewed with much 
appreciation as well as future 
expectations for future 
sojourns in this very realm. 
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